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Preface, last paragraph, read: 
Sutter's Mill for Sutter's Fort. 


John T. Clapp biographical sketch, 
paragraph four, line three, read: 
"+ eBLiza EB. Rickdrd..<borm.. 
December 28, 1822..." for"December 
23, -LGO2. 


Edward Hatch Davis biographical 
sketch, paragraph one, line two, 
read: grandparent for grandparents. 
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PREFACE 


This reprintingof John T.Clapp’s A Journal of Travels to and from 
California is one of three Kalamazoo Public Museum Bicentennial 
publications. This particular publication was made possible by the 
financial assistance of the Kalamazoo County Bicentennial Commission 
and the First National Bank and Trust Company of Kalamazoo. 


There is no known copy of Clapp’s booklet in the Kalamazoo area. In 
fact, it is an extremely rare item of Americana relating to the California 
Gold Rush of 1849. Copies at the Newberry Library of Chicago and the 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library of Yale University have 
been used in this republication. The front and back covers are from the 
former (Everett D. Graff Collection), while the body is reproduced from 
the coverless specimen at the Yale University Library. Both institutions 
have graciously granted their permission to bring Clapp’s work toa 
larger public. 


Many other organizations and individuals have been most helpful and 
leave this Museum in their debt. Special thanks are due to the Archives 
at Western Michigan University; the Burton Historical: Collections, Detroit 
Public Library; the Bentley Historical Library, Michigan Historical 
Collections, University of Michigan; the Clarke Historical Library of 
Central Michigan University. Mr. John Cumming, Director of the last - 
named library, is recognized as the leading authority on Michigan’s 
participation in the California gold fever of 1849. He not only supplied 
biographical data on various individuals mentioned by Clapp, but also 
wrote the introduction to this account of Kalamazooans and their part 
in the California Gold Rush, 


On May 29, Clapp noted that he and his three companions registered 
their names at Fort Laramie and that upward of 7,000 men had already 
done so that spring. It was sad to discover that the Fort Laramie 
Oregon Trail Emigrant Register was destroyed by fire some time around 
the turn of the century. 


It should be noted by the reader that this is a facsimile reproduction 
of the original booklet and that the typography is therefore as it appears 
in the original: faint at times, with broken letters and with wood block 
illustrations that are poor when compared to contemporary printing 
standards, 


It is unfortunate that eachand every person who supplied data, editorial 
assistance and cooperation of many kinds cannot be mentioned by 
name, because there are too many to mention. However, special thanks 
must be given to Mrs. Mildred Bush, who spent many hours searching 
for facts about John T. Clapp in original sources in Van Buren County, 
Michigan, where Clapp lived for some 33 years, 


The discovery of gold at Sutter’s Fort set off the world’s largest 
migration of humanity since the Crusades, Kalamazoo was not immune 
to the tide of the time and this reproduction brings back to life the part 
played in the search for quick wealth by adventurous and even financially 
desperate men of the Kalamazoo County area. 


Alexis A. Praus, Director 
Kalamazoo Public Museum 


INTRODUCTION 


It started as a whisper, a quiet rumor that escaped the notice of most 
people; but the rumor would not go away, and grew into a more audible 
tone until people began to give it attention. By fall reports were 
replacing the rumors, reports from people in authority, people who 
should know. Then on December 5, 1848, when President James K. 
Polk, in delivering his annual message to Congress, spoke of the discovery 
of gold in California in optimistic terms, the whisper changed to a roar, 
and gold became the news of the day. 

Before the year was out, men throughout the state were making plans 
for an early departure in the spring for California. For most of the 
Michigan gold-seekers the overland route would be the logical choice, 
both because of limited cost and experience in that it involved a mode 
of travel to which they were accustomed. 

The first notice of departures from Kalamazoo appeared in the 
Gazette on March 16, 1849, when the editor reported that he had 
witnessed the departure of several of the community’s ‘““most esteemed 
citizens for the far off wilds of California.” 

“It was a melancholy scene to see those young men bid farewell to 
their parents and associates, preparatory to entering upon their long 
and weary pilgrimage, the issue of which no man can foresee or foretell,” 
the editor commented, but went on to predict that they would return 
“richly laden with the yellow spoils of the modern Ophir.” 

This group was to be by way of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the South 
Pass. Most Kalamazoo emigrants to California chose this route rather 
than setting out from St. Joseph, Missouri, a selection which was 
probably influenced by the Mormons, Kalamazoo County two years 
earlier had contributed a number of pioneers who had made the 
overland trek to Salt Lake City in 1847. Kanesville, or Council Bluffs, 
was the departure point for the Mormon emigrant trains. 

One group of four young men from Kalamazoo, Henry Gregory, 
Peter P. Acker, Charles L. Cobb, George A. Gale, made arrangements to 
join a company known as the Fayette Rovers, which had been formed 
in Jonesville. At Council Bluffs the Fayette Rovers attached themselves 
to a company from Knox County, Illinois, and crossed the Missouri on 
May 23rd and 24th, They made good progress, averaging twenty miles 
per day, according to Henry Gregory, who wrote from Fort Laramie. 
However, this progress was disturbed on the night of June 11th, when 
their cattle stampeded, A second stampede occurred on the ensuing 
night during a storm, For a day and a half the men searched for their 
oxen and succeeded in recovering all but forty-six, ten of which belonged 
to the Fayette Rovers. 

The loss of their oxen forced the Rovers to abandon some of their 
wagons and equipment at Fort Laramie. They were not able to travel at 
the desired rate of speed and found that much of the grazing along the 
trail had been exhausted by wagon trains that had passed before. 
Sometimes they had to drive their cattle as much as ten miles from the 
trail to find feed. 

Uponarrival at the South Pass on July 21, 1849, they were becoming 
discouraged about their prospects of arriving in California by fall. The 
fear of being entrapped in the snows of the Sierra mountains weighed 
heavily on their minds, At this point they decided to go to Salt Lake 


City and there decide whether it would be wise to continue on to 
California. Henry Gregory wrote to his friends that they had enough 
provisions to carry them through the winter, should they decide to stay 
at Salt Lake. 

While at Salt Lake, they were persuaded to join a Mormon train that 
was going over a new route known as the Old Spanish Trail, a route that 
roughly parallels U.S. Highway 91, from Las Vegas to Los Angeles. 

This proved to be an unfortunate decision for the Rovers and their 
Kalamazoo friends. The guide did not know as much about the trail as 
he represented. They encountered long stretches of desert without water 
for miles and unbearable cold in the mountains. Gregory froze both of 
his feet in walking through a snow-packed canyon in the mountains. 
Reduced to near starvation, bereft of their equipment and animals, they 
finally arrived at the settlements near Los Angeles on December 23rd. 

Other Kalamazoo emigrants had better fortune. Clement McNair 
wrote to his brother that he had completed the difficult journey in 118 
days. In sending a sample of gold to his brother in September, he wrote, 
“Comfort is unknown in these diggings. But the gold is here, and that is 
what I came for; so it is all right. I am contented. I have now been at 
work 10 days, and it is my opinion that any man with the least disposi- 
tion to work, and an ordinary run of luck, can make from $16 to $20 
per day.” 

Some stopped at Salt Lake City to visit old friends among the 
Mormons. Seth Taft, who had left Grand Prairie to join the Mormon 
emigration, wrote to a friend: “‘I have heard from your country this fall, 
by the way of Isaac Gibbs, and others who have come this way, going 
to California. They are all very ill with the gold fever, but I presume 
they will generally recover by the time they reach home once more,” 

Sherman Hawley was a member of the Kalamazoo Company which 
traveled with a Jonesville team and an Illinois party. In his letters home 
he told of the hardships of the trail across the plains and mountains, 
but said that he was not capable of telling the whole story, nor did he 
know of any man who was, In his letter from California he said that 
many men were discouraged. 

“There are thousands of men come here and return to the states 
without working a day, and more would go if they had the funds to go 
with. About one half of our company will go as soon as they can raise 
the money to go with. But I am not one of that kind; for there is gold 
here, and I want some to line my pockets with before leaving this 
country,’ he wrote to his parents, enclosing a sample of gold dust from 
his diggings. 

Traveling with Hawley were M.D.Smith, S. W. Bryan, and J. A. Rhodes. 

The letter which A. Dunn wrote from California on October 21, 
'1849, to his wife and children, must have stimulated others from 
Kalamazoo to leave for California when it was published in the Gazette 
on February 1, 1850. Dunn and his companions had arrived at the 
gold mines on October 8, after a long and tedious journey. In twelve 
days, he revealed, he and three co-workers had accumulated two thou- 
sand dollars in gold dust. At this time he had expected to go to the city 
for the winter; but a postscript appended to the letter dated November 4, 
explained that he had not gone because they were doing so well. At 
this point they had taken out five thousand dollars and were planning 
to go to the city for supplies preparatory to spending the winter in the 
diggings. 


A correspondent to the Gazette who signed his letter with the 
initials “‘M.D.S."° wrote from Sacramento on December 20, 1849, and 
spoke of the plentiful quantities of gold in optimistic terms, but caution- 
ed anyone considering the trip that it was hard work to extract it. “Some 
imagined that digging gold must be easy work, but it is hard as the 
hardest in the States. It is found in a very rough and uneven country, 
and a great many rocks and much dirt must be moved to get at it,” 
he wrote. 

In reporting on other Kalamazoo men in California, he said that 
Isaac Gibbs was working at Weaverton, making shingles, and “Hawley, 
Greenwood, and Chester Gibbs are at Dry Creek... Mr. Dunn, I think, 
is on Bear River — he has been unwell, but is better. Rhodes and Johnson 
are on a Rancho about three miles up the river. Mr. Fuller is about 
twenty miles from here. Mr. Bryan is on Feather River. Acker, Cobb, 
Gregory, and Gale I have heard were on Feather River, but arrived late.” 

The gold fever had not reached its peak in 1849. Those who had had 
only a mild case of it in ‘49, or had not felt the influence of it, 
succumbed to it early in 1850 in even larger numbers, in spite of the 
tales of hardship on the trail and the discouraging reports from California. 
The editor of the Gazette on February 22, 1850, published this account: 

“The California fever is on the increase in this neighborhood, and 
threatens to carry off many of our most worthy and sober citizens. 
The pathology of the disease is peculiar; being attended in its first 
stages, with symptoms of mental aberration, which increase in violence 
as the disease progresses, until in some instances, we have known very 
discreet men, become so absolutely deranged as to borrow money ata 
hundred per cent, and mortgage their farms for security. When the 
patient arrives at this state, his case is utterly hopeless. Another symptom, 
on the part of some — not many — is a total obliviousness to certain 
little matters of difference, in the way of deal, between themselves and 
neighbors — a strange peculiarity of which is that this forgetfulness 
always occurs when the balance is opposed to them: — never otherwise. 
There is another symptom, however, which is common to all who are 
violently attacked: and this is, a strange hallucination, like a man with 
the delirium tremens, when his imagination sees his boots filled with 
snakes; the only difference being that the former instead of snakes in 
their boots, imagine their pockets full of rocks: — who, we fear, when 
the disease is over, like the sober drunkard, will find ‘“‘divil a rock there.” 
This is merely an off-hand opinion, which may be disproved by 
experience.” 

The Gazette on March 1, 1850, listed the names of a group of men 
who left the village bound for California on the preceding Wednesday: 
“George W. Winslow, Mr. Metcalf, J. D. Lloyd, A. J. Benson, John 
Dunton, John Payne, Robert Campbell, James White, A. Brownson, 
M. F. Holbrook, Arad C. Balch, Samuel Balch, and ——— Saunders.’ 

A week later the Gazette noted that ‘“‘California adventurers’ were 
leaving Kalamazoo daily and expressed the regret that the names were 
not available. In the next issue the Gazette reported still another mass 
departure: 

‘““A large concourse of citizens assembled at the Depot, on Tuesday 
afternoon, to witness the departure of another company of California 
adventurers from our village. The friends of those leaving — in many 
cases young and recent brides — mothers, sisters, fathers, and brothers, 
all crowded around the cars, with aching hearts, to bid the dearest 


objects of their affections, God speed, upon their long and perilous 
journey. And “‘there were sights, such as press the life from out young 
hearts,” as the cars took their departure, and their friends were conveyed 
rapidly beyond their sight. The following are the names of those who left 
from this village: David Hubbard, Giles Brownell, F. Drake, E. H. Davis, 
S. Newman, S. G. Goss, R. Blackit, E. P. Davis, Robert Simpson, Wm. 
Glover, H. Sherman, F. E. Walbridge, H. N. Tubbs, A. Cameron, S. E. 
Walbridge, Lyman Sweetland, Solomon Sager, Austin Hogle, Mr. 
Gleason, Mathew O’Brien.” 

It was in the spring of 1850 that John T. Clapp was attacked with 
the California fever. After arranging to send his wife and child back to 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, to live with her parents during his absence, 
Clapp departed with three friends, A. L. Hays and W. H. Nearpass of 
Kalamazoo and Benjamin Drake of Grand Prairie. Unlike most of the 
other Kalamazoo emigrants they did not leave by the railroad but 
chose to outfit at home. With a covered wagon and two spans of French 
ponies they set out for Council Bluffs, Iowa. Clapp’s companions set 
out first with the outfit, having arranged to meet him in Niles. Bidding 
his wife and child and parents a sad farewell at the depot, he departed 
on March 6, 1850, by train to Niles. 

At Council Bluffs Clapp and his companions joined a company from 
Lake County, Illinois, for the overland journey. At this point, as 
at St. Joseph, Missouri, larger companies were formed from smaller 
groups. They adopted constitutions and by-laws and elected officers. 
At the jumping off point several other Kalamazoo groups joined this 
same company, among whom were Orin C, Mills, Jack DeMott, John B. 
Wheatley, Curtis J. McLinn, and Myron H. Stone. 

Although Clapp endured great hardship on his overland journey, he 
made good time, arriving at the mines on July 27. His first letter home 
written from Roses Bar on August 29, painted a very discouraging 
picture of conditions in California. “I found some coming in the city 
from off the plains, and having the means or by borrowing the money, 
leave immediately for home, completely discouraged. . .,” he wrote in 
his letter. 

Clapp was determined to try the mines in spite of all discouraging 
reports. Here he found conditions much as they had been represented 
to him. There were crowds of people on the bars, “a man to every 
flake of gold,” he wrote. 

As winter approached, still undecided as to his future plans, he left 

‘the mines for San Francisco, where he found employment at his trade 
of carpenter and joiner. On November 18, 1850, he abruptly made up 
his mind to leave for home on a sailing vessel which was set to depart 
for Panama on the next day. Because of unfavorable winds, the ship 
did not get under way until the 23rd. It was not until January 6, 1851, 
that Clapp reached Panama. From Chagres on the other side of the 
Isthmus, he took passage on the Steamer Prometheus for New York, 
arriving there on the morning of the 21st of January. 

From New York Clapp traveled by railroad to Binghampton, N. Y., 
where he found private conveyance to take him to Bradford, Pennsylvania 
to a joyous reunion with his wife and child. He remained there until 
April 1, when he and his family returned to Kalamazoo, 

Perhaps in an effort to recoup some of his financial ioss in making 
the trip John T. Clapp published an account of his experiences in 1851 


ina 67 page booklet printed by George A. Fitch & Company, printers of 
Kalamazoo. Entitled A Journal of Travels to and from California, with 


Full Details of the Hardships and Privations; Also a Description of the 
Country, Mines, Cities, Towns, &c. 


<A Red Ton share 

Clapp’s book ranks today among the exceedingly rare and valuable 
accounts of the Gold Rush. Only a few copies are known to have survived; 
and these are carefully protected in rare book libraries fortunate enough 
to own copies. 

The California fever did not subside in Kalamazoo County with the 
return of John T. Clapp but continued on unabated throughout the 
1850’s. Some of the Kalamazoo emigrants became enamoured with 
California and returned for their families; others, less fortunate, died on 
the trail or in the Golden State. A number of Kalamazoo men became 
successful merchants and remained there to pursue prosperity in en- 
deavors other than mining. Those who returned to stay, without reveal- 
ing the extent, conveyed the impression that they had prospered. Finally 
the coming of the Civil War stopped the flow of emigration to California; 
but in the 1870’s it resumed in a less frantic but steady flow, now 
principally for farming and permanent settlement, no doubt influenced 
by reports from those who had settled there during the rush. 


John Cumming, Director 
Clarke Historical Library 


California Gold Mines 


John T. Clapp 


The author of this republished journal considered his California 
adventures of sufficient interest to his stay-at-home friends and neigh- 
bors to have them printed and sold for 25¢ a piece. Though he antici- 
pated contemporary acceptance of his journal, he surely never dreamed 
that his publication would become a rare item of Americana. 

The booklet is probably his first and only attempt at authorship. 
The Kalamazoo Gazette of October 17, 1851, under “California Travels”, 
states that Clapp left a copy at the newspaper’s office. It is apparent 
that he was anxious for editorial approval and to make his literary 
efforts known to the public via a review. The editor, Volney Hascall, 
obliged. He considered his work creditable but hoped that “friend Clapp” 
would “‘sober down” some of his rhetoric in his next edition. The editor 
quotes some examples including “The blushing of the sorrowing heart, 
&c — Page S.”’ There probably never was another edition to “sober down”’. 

John T. Clapp died at Paw Paw, Michigan on November 17, 1891. 
He had been a prominent and highly successful citizen of Van Buren 
County, where he had moved from Kalamazoo sometime in the second 
half of the 1850’s. He prospered as a farmer, dealer in wool and an 
investor in real estate. John T., the eldest of nine children of Christopher 
C, and Lydia Cornell Clapp, was bom in Belle Isle, Onondaga County, 
New York, on March 12, 1823. His parents had moved from Vermont 
to New York around 1820 and migrated to Michigan sometime prior to 
1868. His father died on December 11, 1868, and his mother on March 
9, 1883. Both are buried in the Genesee Prairie Cemetery in Oshtemo 
Township, Kalamazoo County. 

John T. Clapp was married three times. His first wife was a ‘“‘Miss 
Rickard”, who died sometime after two children expired in their infancy. 
His second wife, said to be his former sister-in-law, was Eliza E. Rickard 
(born Clarendon, New York, December 28, 1882; died February 7, 1883). 
They were married on September 3, 1848, and had seven children. 
Clapp’s third wife was Miss Sarah Thorndike, of Paw Paw. They were 
married on November 6, 1883, eight years prior to his death. 

When John T. Clapp first came to Kalamazoo County is not known 
at the moment. He acquired farm land in sections 11 and 16 in Kalamazoo 
County between 1846 and 1852. He sold all his Kalamazoo County 
holdings in January of 1858, the year he probably moved to Paw Paw, 
Michigan. 

The Burdick Hotel, first known as the Cosmopolitan, was completed 
and opened in the spring of 1853. The first landlords were John T, 
Clapp and Stephen Budd, who, as partners, leased and furnished the 
building as a first class hotel, in fact, “the best west of Detroit.” Clapp’s 
hotel experiences evidently ended unsuccessfully, because in 1855, 
Francis Dennison, owner of the building, took over as landlord and 
proprietor. 

No evidence was found, and Clapp is silent on the matter, to indicate 
his success in his search for California gold. However, from the journal, 
we know that he tried his luck as a miner at Roses Bar on the Yuba 
River, on August 4. After the dam broke on September 24, he apparently 
gave up mining and went to San Francisco to seek employment, He 
worked asa carpenter from September 30 to October 30, to earn passage 


money home. From this we can surmise that he did not succeed in his 
hope for quick wealth in the California gold fields. In any case, he 
prospered in Van Buren County“... by industry and ability in the 
county, and he had therefore a particularly cordial interest in its welfare 
and the advancement of its people, as they had a warm admiration and 
a high regard for him’, (A History of Van Buren County, Michigan, by 
Captain O. Rowland, Vol. II, Lewis Publishing Company, Chicago and 
New York, 1912, p. 722.) 


KALAMAZOO MEN MENTIONED IN CLAPP’S JOURNAL 
Balch, Arad C. 


Arad C. was the son of Nathaniel and Sarah Bennett Balch. He was 
born at Athens, Vermont, on November 30, 1823. Another brother 
Confucius, not mentioned in Clapp’s Journal, also went to California in 
1850. Arad came to Michigan as a young man and quickly became 
involved in civic and business affairs. He was Postmaster at Dowagiac, 
Cass County, Michigan from 1848 to 1849, After his return to Kalamazoo 
from California, Arad served at times as Village Marshal, Constable and 
Justice of the Peace. During the Civil War, from 1861 to 1863, he was 
Captain of Company G. Thirteenth Regiment, Michigan Volunteers. He 
was in command of his company at the battles of Shiloh, Stevenson, 
Perryville and Stone River. 

He left for California with his brother Samuel on February 27, 1850, 
in company with ten other Kalamazoo gold seekers (Kalamazoo Gazette, 
March 1, 1850). On August 29, 1850, he wrote home from Cold Springs, 
California, to report that he and Samuel had arrived in good health and 
that he had tried his hand at mining for some six weeks and had done 
well. He went on to say that he was operating a store in Cold Springs 
in partnership with a Wisconsin man and that they were making a lot of 
money. Arad and Samuel returned to Kalamazoo shortly before 
December 26, 1851, according to the Kalamazoo Gazette of that date. 
In Kalamazoo County he was involved in a variety of business activities 
which included farming, apiculture and stock raising. He died in 
Kalamazoo on November 19, 1903, at the age of 80. 


Balch, Samuel R. 


+ Like his brother Arad, Samuel was born at Athens, Vermont, where 
he saw the light of day on March 22, 1814. He died in Kalamazoo on 
August 3, 1890. In California he drove a team for $180 a month and 
later tried his hand at mining in the vicinity of Cold Springs, (Kalamazoo ° 
Gazette, October 18, 1850 and January 17, 1850). From his obituary in 
the Kalamazoo Gazette of August 5, 1890, we learn that he returned to 
Kalamazoo in 1851, went back to California for about five years, 
returned to farm in Kalamazoo County fora while, and that he went to 
Kansas sometime around 1883. He apparently came back to Kalamazoo 
shortly before his death. 


Benedict, [ ? ] 


Clapp’s reference may be to Calvin Benedict, who appears in the 
1860 United States Census of Kalamazoo County. At that time he was a 
farmer in Oshtemo Township, aged 51 years and married to Lucy Foote, 
who was his junior by one year. No data were found, however,to 
confirm that Calvin Benedict was in California with other Kalamazoo 
gold seekers. 


Brownell, Giles 


The United States Census of 1850 informs us that Giles Brownell 
was a resident of Kalamazoo Township and that he had been born in 
Vermont around 1810. He left for California with the Kalamazoo group 
of March 12, 1850. The A. Blackitt letter, published in the Kalamazoo 
Gazette, on January 17, 1851 (dated November 21, 1850), reports that 
Brownell ...“‘had the blues, the worst kind, before he left. . .”. 
Another California correspondent, William A. Glover surmises, in 
a letter dated September 8, 1850, that “. .. Brownell is at home before 
‘this. . .”, indicating that he left soon after his arrival in California 
(Kalamazoo Gazette, November 1, 1850). A Giles Brownell, age 45, was 
buried in Mountain Home Cemetery, Kalamazoo, on November 16, 
1850. If this is the same person mentioned in Clapp’s Journal, then he 
did not live too long after his return home. 


Brownson, Amos 


Amos Brownson was a well-known citizen of southwest Michigan in 
the first half of the last century. His Kalamazoo obituary (Kalamazoo 
Gazette, May 25, 1855) was reprinted by the Detroit Daily Free Press 
on May 27 of that year. The 1850 United States Census states that he 
was born in Vermont and that he was 46 years old. He was an early 
merchant in the village of Bronson, now Kalamazoo, having come to the 
area in February of 1834. Five years later he advertised in the Kalamazoo 
Gazette as selling liquor under the sign of the “‘Spanish Hat”. On May 
23, 1843, a fire on the corner of Main and Burdick Streets destroyed 
the building in which his general merchandise store was located. Though 
most of his goods were saved, lack of insurance on the building im- 
poverished him. 

He went to California with the hope of restoring his fortune, but 
returned poorer than he went, in bad health and“. . . broken in spirit 
and feeble in body” (obituary, Kalamazoo Gazette, May 25, 1855). 
Brownson was in the group of eleven that left for California on 
February 27, 1850, which included Arad and Samuel Balch. 

Upon his return, he advertised his Kalamazoo property for sale, 
probably to purchase the farm near Niles, Michigan, where he died on 
May 15, 1855, While in Kalamazoo, he was active in political and civic 
affairs, serving in such capacities as township clerk, county treasurer 
and assessor, village trustee, etc. His wife, Elizabeth Case Brownson, 
and six children survived him. 


Bryan, [ ? | 


S. W. Bryan and W. M. Bryant were Kalamazoo County contem- 
poraries who participated in the California Gold Rush. Local records 
that include the Bryan name sometimes do and sometimes do not 
include given names or initials, making it difficult to differentiate 
them. Also, the name may or may not appear with the final “‘t’’. It is 
probable also, that Clapp refers to Samuel W. Bryan, who, according to 
the 1840 United States Census, was between 20 and 30 years old, 
married and the father of one child. His wife, Margaret, born August 31, 
1811, died on September 23, 1849, shortly before he left for California. 
Bryan was an early settler, coming to Kalamazoo on or before 1835S. 
He opened the first wagon shop in the village on the corner of Cherry 
(east portion of what is now South Street) and Portage Streets in 1835. 

In California Bryan worked with George Winslow, one of whose 
letters (Kalamazoo Public Museum, Cat. No. 70:789-14) to his wife, 
reveals the following: “. .. Ina day or two after I wrote my 2nd letter, 
I heard that Bryan was 5 miles above and the next Sunday he & Smith 
came down to see me. He has been to Sacramento & got my letter from 
the Post Office & came back to find me & went all around looking for 
me & gave it up & so he bought a share in a Company that is turning the 
River by digging a race & making a dam — & had taken Walter Coe in 
with him as a partner. So I went up home with them & paid Coe $25.00 
for his chance & now we, that is Bryan & myself, are in Company & 
shall probably stick together & come home together. I work in the Race 
& keep up our share of work & he works in the “bank dig[g] ings” & 
makes well at it — thus far — I am blasting Rocks & am considered a 
good hand at it & indeed so I am. I am contented & happy — sofarat 
least as I can be & not be with my family. M. D. Smith owns an interest 
in our Co. & several men from Calhoun Co., Mich. also own shares, We 
have built us a house to live in that is to say that we have dug a spot 
out under a leaning oak tree on the side hill & have set ‘pine limbs up 
against the tree so that it keeps out the sun & as for rain or dew we have 
none & for a bed we have put up some poles & stretched over them a 
green ox hide & now it has got dry it is nice oh better than the ground a 
great deal I assure you...” 

Winslow and Bryan left California together in November of 1850. 
They took a sailing ship to Panama, walked over the Isthmus and took a 
steamer to New Orleans. 

In a letter (Kalamazoo Public Museum, Cat. No. 70:789-18) dated 
November 14, 1850, Winslow tells his wife that he has $2,000 in money 
strapped around him. Bryan, his partner, probably had a similar amount. 


Butler, [ ? } 


The lack of a given name makes it impossible to differentiate the 
Butler that Clapp mentions from those of the same name appearing on 
tax rolls, census and cemetery records, etc. 
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PREFACE. 


In presenting the following account of California Travels, it may 
be well bricfly to assert its characteristic featares. 

Itis nothing of the trashy character of a novel, nor of the light 
literature of fiction; it is plain and simp}e truth, founded upoa 
isolated and warrantable facts. 

Great care and attention, as well as close observation, were given, 
through the whole journsy, in keeping a correct Day Book of every - 
transaction and research ; so that the verity of the details, and accu- 
racy of descriptions given, may be relicd upon, so far as the veracity 
and exercised judgment of tho wiiter may bo confided in, and 
trusted. 

As a guide to the measurement of distances, and also to the repre- 
sentation of various places sud small streams by nam2, the Mormon 
Guide Book, which was obtained at Council Bluffs, was the Author’s 
companion. 

In submitting, then, these hastily written, and imperzect pages to 
tho criticizing eye of the Public, I aw fully aware of my great illite- 
racy as a writer. 

However, making no pretensions to profound Icarning or to science, 
boastinz not of talent in sound, logical composition, or even in deep 
common-s2ns2 productions, I therefore beg the indulgences of all 
while reading these pages, and compassion, rather than jeciing scorn, 


when they are finished. 
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CALIFORNIA TRAVELS. 


In the Spring of 1850, during the general excitement of migration 
to the Gold Region, I was attacked with that mental! disease,— 
“ California Fever,”—which was then removing its thousands from 
the quiet domestic home of friends, to the friendless home of the 
West. I had before witnessed its ravazes, and seen its effects ; and, 
seemingly, it had no power over mc. But the invisible hand of 
gain scemed to lay its iron grasp upon the tenure of my soul, and 
to whisper to me of the immortal worth of gold. The attack proved 
fatal; and every energy of my mind was aroused for testing the 
great enterprise. Home and fricnds were but shadows in the drama 
of excitement. Tie beams of the sctting sun secmcd almost to 
reflect the golden rays upon the canopy of heaven, and to paint on 
the white-capped clouds the glistening emblems of the crude ore. 
However, my mind was fixed, as if by the power of fate, and I began 
inaking preparations. 

I joincd a company, consisting of Messrs. Hays, Nearpass, and 
Drake; the former two of Kalamazoo, and the latter of Grand 
Prairie. We procured our equipaze with despatch, consisting of a 
covercd wagon, two span of French ponics, oursclycs a full panoply 
of apparcl, and all things necessary for the journcy, such as blan- 
kets, implements for cooking, guns, dog, &c., &c. 

We prepared to take our departure on the morning of March the 
5th, should kind Providence permit. That day arrived, smiling in 
its full orb of beauty, cheering our minds by the echoing strains of 
animated nature; and, by its power of charm, dispelled that gloom 
from our countenanccs—the blushing of the sorrowing heart, tbat 
manifests itself, whcn the chord that binds heart to heart is about 
to be severed. 

Our team was rigged at an early hour, but was unable to start 
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until about ten o'clock, being oblized to subduo our ponies, which 
were greatly frightencd at the white covering of the wegon. The 
boys, vig: Hays, Nearpase, and Drake, proceeded with our equip- 
ments to Niles, being sixty miles from Kalamazoo, where I was to 
meet them on the fullowing day by Rail Road. 

Marci 6.—To day nature Lad put on her sable garb. 

It raincd in torrents, and the bleak sepbyr murmured her moure- 
ful strain o’cr a land of seeming quietude. 

My mind began to fecl the reality of a separation from wife and 
child, and parents ; and as I bade them farewell, humanity blushed 
in token of grief, aud the stout heart quailed under the weight of 
sorrow. 

I took the cars at four o'clock P. M., and arrived ot Niles in the 
evening, where I put up at a public house. 

Marci 7.—This morning I was awaiting the arrival of the boys, 
who were delayed on account of the weather. Niles is a beautiful 
and flourishing villaze, situated on the eastern bank of the St. Jo- 
seph’s river, a very clear and delightful stream. 

Its buildings exhibit a great display of taste in their architectural 

appearance; and the country around, though somewhat uncven, is 
beautiful in the extreme. 
_ The boys arrived about four o’clock, P. M.; and after refreshing 
oar horses, we crossed the river and drove three miles, to the resi- 
dence of a Mr. Strects, a very worthy and honorable farmer. We 
drew our wagon into his barn, and, for the first time, madz it the 
couch of a night's repose. 

Marci 8.—The day was warm and pleasant. 

We continued our journey with renewed vigor, and with that de- 
gree of hilarity which characterizes a merry and jocose band. 

We crossed Tericope prairie, which is level and handsome; but 
its roads were excessively muddy. Stopped at the village of Hud- 
son at about three o'clock, P. M., to water our horses. This is a 
small town, cizghtcen miles from Niles, and situated on the shore of 
a little placid lake. 

Thence we proceeded to Springville, and put up at the Springville 
Wlouse, after the manner of the former night. This village was 
rather inferior to any we had passed through ; and the country around 
it was new and not very productive. 

Marcu 9.—Left Springville and drove over a sandy plain, to 
Michigan City, seven milcs; two of which was plank road. This 
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Village is situated on the shore of Lako Michigan, and is quite o 
pleasant and thriving place. 

Here I ascended to the top of Lake Hill, #0 called: an eminence 
of land rising up on tho shoro of the lake some four hundred foes 
above the lzvel of tho water. This commands an extensive view of 
the lak, whose azure decp was now being agitated by the contending 
winds, against whose force I could with difficulty stand. 

The weather was cold, and tho clouds wore moving over my head 
in pomp-display. We left this placc at elcvem o’vlock A. M., and 
proceeded on our cours2, still over @ sandy road, which wearicd our 
horses exceedingly. 

After riding four miles, two of the boys and myself concluded to 
try a foot-racs with the horses. We had not travellcd long, how- 
ever, before the team was left in the distance, and the race renewed 
between ourselves. The signal was given, the dust flew, and in a 
short time we drew near Lake Town, or the Sandwich House, which 
is some five miles from the place where we Icft the wagon. Hays 
soon after arrived with the team. IIcre we prepared our eapper, 
and cooked our coffee in an old tin pail. At this house we stopped 
over night. It is situated in the centre of a large sand Laak, dog 
out by the moulding hand of nature. 

After we had partaken of our meal, we made our bed upon the 
bar-room floor, that we might inure oursclvcs to hardship, befere 
necessity should compel us. 


Marcit 10.—This morning (Sunday) I felt some ten ycars older 
than I did last night. The weather was greatly modifi-d. Nature 
smiled so charmingly, I could not Lut admire the rusal seen:ry 
around, which Spring was clothing with her vernal Lluom., After 
breakfasting, we concladed to drive to the Calumet House, being 
some fourteen miles distan fur the purpose of overtaking other 
wagons from Kalamazoo. We arrived there at about two I’. M., 
and put up for the night. 

On the following day we sct out, in eompany with Mr. Neal, of 
Kalamazoo, for Chicago, which was about fourtecn miles distant. 
The wcather scemed thus far to assume an alternate position; ony 
day pleasant, and the next stormy. The wind bicw a perf-ct blast, 
and it was more than moderately cold. 

We drove for some considerable distance on the beach of the lak», 
and reached Chieago at on2 o'clock, P. M. Chicago is a large aud 
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beautiful place, and is the centre of much trade. Here wo par- 
ehased some cheese, apples, dried beef, &c., to carry with us. 

Marcu 12,—Left this city, and proceeded on our journcy to the 
village of Maplevitle, which is pleasantly situated in the town and 
eounty of Dupage, thirty miles from Chicago; thirteen miles of 
which was plank road. 

To-day we crossed one of the Illinois plains, which was like 
vast ocean, without a tree, shrub, fence, and rarely a house. 

Thence, on the following day, we proceeded about twenty miles, 
through Orriora, a considerably large village, into Kent County, and 
stopped in the town of Biz Rock, at a privata house, in dirt up te 
our eyes. 

Marcu 14.—Advanccd through Little Rock, a delightful village, 
over plains beyond the power of mortal sight to limit, to Paw Paw 
Grove, situated in the town of Lee. 

Drove to-day twenty-five miles, and staid at Mr. Towns’, a pri- 
vate house. 

Marcu 15.—Drove this day, also, twenty-five miles, and put up 
about four P. M., at » Temp2zrance House, a country seat. The 
weather for three days past had been good. 

Nearpass and myself walked five miles, to the village of Dizon, 
aitueted on the east bank of Rock River. This river is about three 
hundred feet wide, with a mild current. Here we engaged a ferry 
to carry as over in the morning. 

Marcu 16.—The teams arrived about nine o’eleck. We crossed 
the river, and followed it down to the village of Sterling, in the coun- 
ty of White Sidcs, and town of Union Grove. 

‘Ne travelled thirty miles and halted at a private house, fifteen 
miles from the Mississippi river, and remained over the Sabbath. 

Marcu 18.—Thence we proceeded to Albany, situated on the 
bank of the Mississippi, where we arrived about two P.M. Nat be- 
ing able to cross the river on account of excessive wind, we put up 
at a Temperance House for the night. Albany is a small village, 
and many of its houses are marked by the defacing hand of time. 
It contained two taverns, about six stores, onc or two churches, and 
dwelling houses accordingly. 

Marcu 19.—Crossed the river on a horse ferry boat, into Iowa 
Territory. Tw.» steamboats wore coming up the river from St. Louis. 

The viver is here about three quarters of a mile wide, and pro- 
ents an appearanes surpassingly beautiful ; especially when, as now, 
at is illumined by the beautiful Aurora. 
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Sixteen teams crossed it this morninz, the most of which were 
bound jor the land of gold. 

Made this day about twenty miles, and laid up at a private house. 

Marci 20.—Drove fifteen miles, over sloughs almost impassable, 
into the town of Dewit. 

Ncarpass and myself, on foot, having loft the boys, viz: Hays and 
Drake, and Neal and his companion, with tho wagons, stopped at 
the log house of a frugal farmer, on mile and a half in advance of 
them. 

Tiere were camped about seventy-five gold-secking men, with one 
hundred horses and fifty yoke of cattle; who slept in every place 
which nature or art had sheltered from the moist dew drop. 

We, however, slept in the house, on an ash floor, which was not 
80 pliable as our bones; and as night spread over us her sable man- 
tle, the din of voices ecased, and nouzht, save the muttcrings of the 
solitary crickct, disturbed our travelling thoughts. 

Marcu 21.—As the sun was returning to his daily task, three 
cheers were given by the eager thronz, who were prepared to take 
their departure. The boys came up at an early hour, and we pro- 
ceeded acrogs a large prairie, eleven miles long, without a tree, shrub, 
house or fenee, and drove fifteen miles, to the village of Tipton, 
which is small and pleasant, located in the County of Cedar. 

Thence we drove eight miles, and put up at the house of Mr. Stouts. 

Here we obtained permission to cook our own victuals. We pur- 
chased five doz-n of eggs, which, even in one meal, fella prey to 
our ravenous appetites. 3 

Marcu 22.—Crossed Cedar river two miles hence, and arrived in 
Iowa City about two P. M. 

This city is small, as to the number of its houses, but extends 
over considerable land. 

Its buildings are very plain in thcir construction, of which the 
State House is the best. 

Here we made an addition to gur store of provisions, and procur- 
ed two tin water cans, in which to carry a supply of water. On the 
following day about noon, we left the city and crossed Iowa river, 
and drove eight miles, to the farm house of Mr. Seahorn, with whom 
we remained during the Sabbath. 

On Sunday we accompanied our host across a small stream, to a 
loz house, in a retreat, to hear » Scotchman preach. 

Thence, on Monday, we continued our journey, and reached 
Wassonville, fifteen miles distant, about three P, M, This is a small 
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town, situated on English river, and containing onc tavera, a store 
and church. Theo sky was clear and bright, but the weathor was 
very cold. 

Maacn 26.—Lz2ft Wassonvilloand drove twenty-five miles, through 
Segourney, a small village, and wade a halt at a vacant log house ; 
which was a happy receptacle to our wearicd and cold limbs, having 
travelled all day in a snow storm. 

In it was a large fire-placc, and many convenicnccs of which we 
availed ourselvcs. 

Ta a shanty barn we found a little hay, which our horses did nos 
refuse. We built a large fire in the fire-placc, and prepared our 
supper, as though we were ind-pendeont farmers. 

Near by was a good well; but it had no convenience? for drawing. 
We took the lines frcm our harness, and drew our water by band. 

After supper, while examining tke interior of the house, out of 
curiosity, we found, in a concealed place, a hollow Jog, about four 
fect long, with a board nailed on one end for a bottom, and being 
half full of pop-corn; and having a dish for parching, we began to 
pride ourselves on our good luck. Thus a joyous entertainment 
was opencd for the evening. One shelled corn, one parched it, one 
tendcd fire, and th: oth:rs kept upa chit chat with occasional jokes. 

About ten o'clock we lay ours-Ives down upon the floor, to wel- 
come sweet slecp, the messenzer of dreams. 

Marcu 27.—This morning I shot two praiic hens. After a re- 
freshing breakfast, we proceeded over bu: ning plains, crossed Skunk 
river, and forded a branch of th2 same. 

We put up at vight in a log house vacated by the family of Mr. 
Loughrige, who had moved into a new on? nzar by. 

The people here live in south>rn style, and reckon their money 
in bits, piccyunes, and dimes, The country is good, with considera- 
ble timber for fencng. Curn had been ouly two Lils, (twenty-five 
cents,) per buslcl since we left home. 

Aprit 1.—Found ourscly-s comfortably situated in our log hut, 
waiting for grass, and makins bags an ramrods fur our guns: tho 
weather cold andrainy. The spring was very backward. We slept 
vn the floor and did our own cooking. 

Two days since we bought an old wagon for fifteen dollars, 
which we repaired with an ax and auger, for the parpose of carrying 


grain; and to-day we purchased twenty-five bushels of corn fur 
loading it. 
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Nearpass’ cyes bad troubled him for some timo with inflamation, 
and still grew worse every day. 

Aprit 2.—Left our hut and drove four milcs, to Oskaloosa, 
very beautiful village, located in Mohaska county. Ilere we pro- 
cured s quantity of flour. The roads were cxcccdingly maddy, and 
the weather cold and stormy. 

On the morning of the fourth tho snow was two inches deep, and 
the weather cold and raw. 

We were stopping, during the storm, at the residence of Mr. Pbilipe. 

On the 5th ve Icft Oskaloosa, and drove to Tallays ferry, in the 
town of Lelfast, on the river Des Moines: the roads were very bad. 
At night we pat up at a secluded log hut, far back in the woods, 
and occupied by a gencrous-hearted couple, who did all in their pow- 
er to make us comfortable. The woman, indccd, was a mother and 
a friend. 

Oar horses, for the first time, were obliged to stand without shelter. 

Aprnit 6.—The sun once more made Lis appearance, and the 
clear sky again gave courags to our despairing minds. We crossed 
the river and drove thirteen miles, to the farm-house of Mr. Over- 
ton, ‘a tho town of Knoxvill2, Marion county, where we remained 
over Sunday. 

This country is low and marshy, and its inhabitants are few and 
seattcring. HIsre we pu:chased 2 pail of hon>y and some bacon.— 
Qn the cighth we advanced fifteen miles, into the town of Washing- 
ton, Marion county, and encamped on the open plains, in a brush 
tent, twelve miles from any hous2. It was pleasant, and the ruada 
were becoming dry. At nizht we turned our horses loose on the 
plains fur the fi.st time, and atc our supp:r on the ground. 

Thence, on the ninth, we advanced twenty miles, to Sheriden 
Point. This village is situatcd in the ccutre of a large prairie, and 
consists of three log houses. We drove all day over vast prairics, 
which present a magnificent appzarance. 

Aprit 10.—Adyanced twenty milcs mto Joncs county, where we 
put up at a log hut. 

The next day about noon we saw a praiic wolf, a rarc sight to us. 
Travelled that day twenty-five wiles, over plains, withuut secing a 
tree, shrub, or hous: ; and haltcd about five I’. M., in a vale, by the 
side of a small stream. Drake rode two miles on horseback to find 
some wood for cooking our supper; and returned with only a few 
sticka. It looked considerably like rain. 
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Aprit 12.—It commenced raining last night about twelve o’clock. 
We crept into our wagons, but were unable to keep warm. 

Soon after tho wind began to blow, and snow and hail beat against 
as with the force of a tornado. Our dog gave the alarm of the ap- 
preach of intruders. Hays got out of the wagon, and said he saw 
the forms of two savages on the hill. He discharged his gun in 
that direction, which caused them to retire. We had been inform- 
ed that the country in that vicinity, was infested witk horse thieves ; 
therefore, we found it neccssary to keep a strict watch. In the 
morning it snowed very briskly. 

We hitched our trembling horses to the wagons, and in crossing 
the stream, which was about four fect wide, broke the toncuc of one 
wagon. Neal’s wagon scttlcd into the stream, and required four 
horses to pull it out. After repairing, we advanced five milcs, and 
breakfasted: then proceeded fourtcea miles, over plains, to Mount 
Pisga. This is a bill of considcrablo height, on the top of which is 
& Mormon village, consisting of several loz houses. It lics only a 
short distance from Grand river, and is beautifully portrayed to a 
mind suse:ptible of novelty. Here we found Robert Simpson and 
the Chaimberlain boys, of Kalamazoo. Thence we crossed Grand 
river, and followed it up two miles, and halted in the woods by its 
side. The weather was cold and cloudy. 

We built a large camp-fire in the contre of the circle, and spent 
the evening very comfortably. 

On the 13th, about noon, we haltcd in a grove, on the prairie 5 
intending to cross the remaining part of it, which was twenty-cight 
wiles, the next day. There were here some twenty teams, and 
more were still coming. 

Aprit. 14.—Made to-day only twenty miles, and halted in a 
swale, with only a few scattcring trecs which were principally oak. 
During the whole day we saw, as far as our sight could reach, tcams 
stringing along both before and behind us. 

On the 15th we advanced thirty miles, over beautizul plains, and 
mad2a halt by the Nishnebotny creck, a mild and clear stream. 
The roads were good, but the weather cold. 

On ths 16th we crossed the ereck on a ferry, and drove some 
thirty-three miles, over plains, and halted in a grove, 

On the 17th we made seventecn milcs and camped in a swamp, 
rome sixtecn miles from Councii Bluffs. The weather cold, and no 
grass as yct. 


Qn the I1Sth wo arrived at the Dlufs about three, P. M. This 
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village is small, and made up principally of log houses. There are 
about two taverns, some six stores, and one printing office. It 
takes its name, in part, from its being situated between the two 
bluffs ; and, in part, from its being the place where the great Indian 
Council was held. It lies on the east side of the Missouri river, 
and at its highest point navigable. It is settled chisfly by Mormons, 
the most of whom were about emigrating to Salt Lake. The coun- 
try around is very undulating, and isolated hills, rising up here and 
there, mark the retreat of the Goddcs Collina. Here was an inou- 
merable number of emigrants, waiting for grass in order to advance 
on their journey. They filled the vi#lage en masse, and were encamp- 
ed fur miles roundabout. 

Aprit 28.—Were still remaining at the Bluffs. The weather 
was warm and pleasant. 

Here we made our tent, and were engaged in making cvery prepar- 
ation fur the journey through the wilds of the west. A few cascs of 
small-pox had occurred in our midst; and many discouraged, were 
setting out homeward. Yet teams were arriving daily from off the 
plains. We bought to-day a small stack of hay for six dollars; and 
also made a purchase of a Mormon horse. 

Corn was worth two dollars per bushel—flour six dollars per hun- 
dred weizht. 

On the Ist of May, we attended a meeting called for the purpose 
of organizing a company for crossing the plajns; but made no con- 
nexion with them. 

Ou the 2d we joined a company, composed of emigrants from 
Lake county, Illinois ; of which the fullowing is a true copy of the 
By-laws. 


LAKE COUNTY COMPANY, ILLINOIS. 


Tho above named Company was organized on Thursday, tho 2d 
day of May, A. D. 1830, to Icave this place, and cross the Missouri 
River, on Monday next, to procecd on the plains for California. 
They are commanded by Capt. John G. Ragan; Licutenant, Myron 
Emmons; Wagon Master, Hiram Butrich ; Sceretary, John A. Ring. 

This company is composcd of the following named gentlemen, 
whose camp rules exclude the use of ardent spirits, except as a 
medicine. 

They prohibit gambling and all immoral practices; and also ob- 
servo the first day of the weck as a day of rest; a day on whieh 
they will not travel unless unavoidable. 
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Jobn G. Ragan, Frestont, II, 


Alex. Fortune, Ela, Ili., 
T. Monday, Ela, Iil., 


Hiram Butrich, Wankegai, Ill., 


William Butrich, Antioch, Ill, 
Ww. N. Slocum, Wankegan ans 
William Shea, 

Jobn A. Ring, Antioch, Mil, 
William C ook, sf 

Rob’t Haynes, Jr., ‘ bb 
Dr. D. Tacit a 
Wm.F.Shepard, “ “ 

D. A. Stevens, ‘ ee 
Myron Emmons, “ “ 
Orrin C. Mills, Kala’zoo, eat 
Jack DeMott, ss 

A. hh. Hays, hed ad 
John T. Clapp, “ s 
W.H. Nearpass, ‘“‘ s 
Benjamin Drake, “ <6 


Lewis Penniman, Fremont, IIl., 


H. P. Penniman, ss = 
W.M.W gabon LikerycHic Ul 
James Willson, ve 

A Fisk, Ela, IUl., 

Nicholas Bozgy, F remont, Ill., 


H. Dusenberry, Libertyville, Ill., 


Thomas Ballard, Middlesex, “‘ 


Joln Shortre, Fremont, “6 
Joseph Shortre, * “& 
C. Albright, “6 s 


Dr. W.M. Berbanks, Wank’da “ 
E.S. Hubbard, Wankegan, * 
C. B. Curtiss, Wankonda, * 
James Millard, Fremont, Il., 
Alvin Gould, st es 


J. B. Ries, Antioch, IM., 

E. J. Simmons, Southport, Wis., 
II. S. Shepard, Antioch, is 
Robert McCrady, “ 

C. Hosley, # 8 


Lc Fazallel,, .-raptsitg tae 


A. U, Gaga, ¢ bg 
L.. Loomis, Troy, m., 

W. Shaw, Ss 

L. Briz izes, & 66 

A. Hoyt, SeMP LSE 

John B. Wheatley, Kal., Als, 
Curtis J. McLinn, “ 
Myron Il. Stone,  & 


Thomas » Fremont, IMl., 
I. Punches, Wankegan, “ 
M. J.C. Punches, ‘ “ 
G. Longworth, “ 
John Williams, “ ms) 


L. Flotch2r, Rochester, ie 
N. Caldicott, “4 

11. Hanson, $ “ 
J. Allsop, by - 
C. Whitney, 

T. C. Edie, 

W. Whitney, 

A.B. Lo, Libortyvillo, “ 


Thomas Ellis, —*¢ es 
W. Ellis, “ OY 
M. Pearsons, “ Hh 
B. I. Styles, Warren, 
W.J. Styles, * ey 
David McKepner, Indiana, 
William Boon, . 


8. S. Clark, U. S. Surveyor. 
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P. 8. We, the abovs named Company, would cheerfully resem- 
wead our friends, and all Ca'ifornia emigrants, to cross the Missouri 
river at the Council Bluffs, Ageney Ferry. 

Kanesrille, May 2, 1850. 


Mr. Dilley, of Kalamazoo, arrived in town on the 3d. On the 
4th our compiny left the Bluffs, and procecded up the river eight 
milcs, to Traders’ Point. 

Mar 5.—To-day tcams were crossing on two boats. Myself 
¢rosscd in tho morning, and bought some hay, and had it twisted 
for carrying. Llalf of our company crowed in the afternoon. The 
Indians were very numerous, but appeared fri:ndly. On the morn- 
ing of tho 6th, ths remainder of the company was being conveyed 
across ths river, which is hore about sixty rods wide; the wost side 
of which is called St. Francis or Indian Town. 

About eleven A. M., I s2t out on a ramble, and soon found my- 
sclf on a beautiful eminence, oceupicd as an Indian Cemetery, con- 
sisting of about forty graves. From this hill I could behold the 
river for many miles cach way. Hcre I could view the extendem 
plains roundabout, spread out by the plastic hand of Omnipotenee, 
and clothed with the insignia of vernal beauty. Here I could dream 
of romancs, and bz enchanted with its fabled visions. 

Soon after I returned to th river, and found all the company oa 
shore. The wind was blowing briskly. We spread our tents, and 
spent the night under their waving canopy. 

May 7.--The morning light was beaming forth upon our cottes 
houses, when we broke up our encampment, and advanced as a migh- 
ty phalanx, consisting of twenty wagons, to the Indian Mission, on- 
ly on2 mile distant. ere wag a larg» Mission House built of logs. 
The Indians here live in lodzes, mad: of pol:s st in tho earth, in a 
eircular linc, and fastened togcther at the top. Thos poles are cov- 
ered with dicd skins. This tribe is not hostil>, but very thievish 
They are, also, very indolent and execedingly filthy. 

Thonc> two miles, w2 cams to th? Mission Fort, which consista 
of two large log buildings, with out-houscs, and encloscd by a fenov 
eight tect high, made of posts driven into the yround close together, 
and sharpened at ths upper end. II2ro a school was kept for the 
purp933 of teaching and r-forminz tho natives. Theneo wo pro- 
ecedzd over plains, crossed Pappaw Creck, and pitched our tents 
eightecn miles from the Missouri river. 

Here we discovered very many namzs of cwigrants insoribed on 
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a slate-stoae rock; smong which was the name of Harvey Gilbert, 
of Kalamasoo. We crossed this stream on s log ferry, and advan- 
ced twelve miles, and encamped on Platte river. This river is very 
shallow, and great part of it is not navigable for anything draw- 
ing six inches water. It has been very appropriately named by the 
Indians “the Nebraska, or Shallow river.” Jts water is of a yellow, 
dirty color, with a very rapid current. The bed of the stream is 
coarse gravel, with limestono and marl. The ground was dry, and 
grass grew very slowly, On the 9th we proceeded along on the 
right of the Platte thirty-two miles, to the Indian Grave, a place 
where a chief had been buried. 

During the day we passed a long traia of ox teams. Inthe morn- 
img I saw a large gray wolf, whick crossed our path. 

Mar 10.—The morning was cold and frosty. We left our camp 
very early, and advanced twenty-five miles, and encamped on the 
Loup fork of the Platte. This stream was here about three hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide and very shallow ; with a bed of quick-sand 
and a swift current of clear water. During this day, also, we pass- 
ed a train of ox teams. 

The Indians appeared very friendly, but annoyed us exceedingly, 
by coming into our camp, and begging for everything they saw. 
There were crowds of emicrants here, waiting to cross the river. 

May 11.—To-day (Sunday) we were yet on the bank of the 
Loup fork, The weather was warm and pleasant. This morning I 
shaved my long-bearded face, which made me look considerably 
more like a Luman being. Our camp was still, and quict; and 
everything seemed lonely. Even the songs of the joyous birds brought 
sadness to my mind, as my thoughts roamed back, and lingered 
aroand the loved spot, where dwelt my wife and child. Affection 
mourned, friendship grieved, and hope was well nigh ficd. 

Early on Monday morning we commenced crossing the river, 
which cost us two doilars a wagon. We drew our wagons upon the 
boat, and, for the most of the way, waded in the stream in order to 
pash it back and forth, in loosening it from the quick-aand. My- 
welf swam tho orscs across, and got completely wet. Here we left 
our grain wagon, and sold one set of harness for five dollars. We 
now had one wagon and five horses. Our whole company was safe- 
ly landed about sunset. Some forty yoke of cattle were crossing im 
the evening. 

May 13.—Last night I was called out on guard. We left our 
landing place, and followed up the Loup fork thirty miles, and en- 
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eampei. During the day we pamed o train that had th: smalf-pox 
ia their midst. About four P. M. we saw two Buffalo. This dav 
had been the warmest of any since I left homo; and the ‘ 

plains presented an appearance strikingly wonderful. Tho roads 
were good and mostly level. 

The next morning we left our encampment at six o’clock. Myself” 
started out ahead on horseback, and having rode about threc miles, 
saw two large wolfs and an antelope—being within ten rods of the 
former. About mid-day I rode upon a hill, and turned out my horse 
te feed. From this height, overlooking the surrounding plains, I 
could not se a single shrub or tree. It scemed like looking of 
upon the mighty ocean, wnruffted by the passing breeze. Ina short 
time I eauzht mg horse, and joining the company, we encamped 
on Prairio Creek, having travelled eighteen miles. ere were some 
twenty teams. 

May 15.—Left our camp and advanced two miles, to a smail 
stream, and halted for breakfast; thence the tcams proccedcd, and 
myself and three otbers rode on horseback to Wood Creek, where 
we met the teams, and szain encamped, having gained only twelve 
miles. To-day we saw twoelk. The ground was very dry, having 
had no rain for one month or more. In the evening the wind was 
raging, aud the dust blow excessively. 

May 16.—Mad: to-day about twenty-four milcs, and encamped 
near the village of the Pawdogs, or Prairie dozs. These dugs bar- 
row in ths ground in groupsor villages. Sometimes a space of threo 
or four acres will be covercd with their holes, as thick as they can be 
They arc about tho siz2 of a large muskrat ; and when a traveller 
is passing, they stand at ths entrance of their burrows barking. 
Burrowing with those were large birds, similar to sea-gulls, and 
somewhat like owls. Thess dogs appeared to live principally om 
grass. 

May 17.—Last night I was again calledout on guard. We mads 
an early start, and breakfasted some ten milcs from camp. Then. 
wo proceeded along the shores of tho Plattc. We could now sec 
en the opposite side of the river, a large train, some two milos long, 
from St. Joseph. 

Mr. Noble’s train, (a man who bad been through once before.) 
numbering seventy wagons, was nearly five miles behind us. We 
intended to keep ahead of them if possible. We advanced to-day 
twenty-five miles, to Buffalo Creek, » small stream, similar to others 
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mentioncd. We passed twelve dead buffalo, and saw prairic dogs 
innumerable. 

May 18.—To-day we saw, atadistance of one mile, a herd of 
buffalo, about fifty in number. Three of us pursued them on horse- 
back four miles, and shot one. Weleft Buffalo Creck, and advanced 
five miles, wherc the company stopped to breakfast. Myself rode 
om, and at eleven o’clock, was som? two miles ahead of the train. 
I gave three antclop2 a chase, but found them to much for me. [ 
then halted to bait my horse, and await the arrival of the train. 

The teams came up about one P. M., and wo moved on until 
four o’clock, and eacamped on the Platte. 

About five o’clock a terrible storm arose, which sent down its 
torrents of rain upon the famishing land, and fanned it with its rag- 
ing winds. The flash of terror, and tho din of rage, ssemed threat- 
ening earth with ruin. To-night I ate a picce of buffalo meat for 
the first time. 

May 19.—R2suming our journey, we mad: thirty miles, and en- 
eamped on the plains. Here wo dug for our water. During the 
dsy we saw more than on2 hundred teams on tho plains, and buffale 
without number. 

We made our fire for cooking of the “* bois de vache, the dry ex- 
eroments of the buffalo.” The day was clear and calm. To-night 
I was browning coffee, with the bois de vache, which didn’t go very 
well. Our horses endured the journzy remarkably, and ourselves 
were in good health and spirits. 

On the forenoon of the 20th, it rained as though the windows of 
heaven were widely opened. We descended into a low tract of 
land, passed a long train of ox teams, and drove twenty miles, and 
emcamped on the bank of the Platte. The threatening clouds 
eleared away about noon, and the wind sang loudly its mournful 
requicm. 

To-day I saw a sight worth the while, which was a live woman 
en the plains. In the afternoon we discovered the first boiling 
spring, issuing from under a small rock, and about four feet in cir- 
eamference. 

May 21.—Thi3s morning we drove five miles, and halted on the 
bank of the «iver, for making preparations for a two-hundred-mile 
journey, through a woodless region, according to our Mormon Guide. 
Here some were washing, some were cooking, some were hunting, 
some were smoking, and some were sleeping. While here a number 
of wagons, of the Kalamazoo boys, who called themsclycs Aalame- 
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soo (wards, passed us. Thenco we set out about two P. M., and 
advanced fourteen miles, asd encamped. 

Early the next morning I started out on horscback, ahead of the 
band. I bad not advanced far, beforo I saw about five bundsed 
buffalo crossing the Platte. Not having my gun with me, I hastily 
returned to the wagon for it; and, as they landed, I rode among 
them for an attack, but unfortunately could not make my gun go off, 
and consejucntly that glorious oppo-tunity was lost. At a shors 
distance further, I saw a small flock of wolves, which fled at the firss 
sight. Game of almost every spzcies was hero abundant. Soon 
after I joined the train, and we passed the Aulamazoo Guards, end 
advanced twenty miles, and cncamped on the Platte river. For 
some twelve miles that day, w2 drove through sand from six to 
twelve inches deep, and the sun beat down so hot as almost to be 
intolerable. 

May 23 —The days were now excessively hot, and the nights very 
eold. Setting out carly, we halted to breakfast and bait our horace 
em a beautiful small strcam, ten miles out of camp. Were the Aad- 
amozoo Guards overtook us. Their horses appeared pretty well 
ased up. Thence we advanced, leaving the Guards ia the rear, 
twenty-two miles, and encamped. 

The next morning we left our camp, a3 usual, and drove to the 
junction of the Council Bluffs’ and St. Joseph’s road, where we re- 
freshed oursclyes and horses. Thlenco we advanced twenty miles, 
and encamped about four P. M. 

During the day we passed about three bundred teams, and three 
Indian villages of considerable size, situated on the south side ot the 
Platte. Trom the first villago an Indian youth with his little brother 
earie over the river, for the purpose of szlling us Moccasins and 
sone other trifling thinzs peculiar to an Indian’s skill. 

IIaving observed our thick boots, he said, in tho language of 
wgns, that we could not run; and appeared very anxious to try a 
foot-race with us, which for tho sake of testing the youth’s flectnces 
wo accepted. That we might gct tke advantago of him, knowing 
their strength, asa tribe, in long races, we marked outa short course. 

The little fellow, with a count2nance betokening a conscioushess 
ef victory, entered upon tho first courss and was conqucred ; like- 
wiso a sccond and third tim2, wha at length he gave it up, and of- 
fered no more Moccasins. 

As we arrived in sight of the last village, the Indians, in greet 
pambers, swam across the river, for the purpose of trading and bog 
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ging. They were tho Sioox, and appeared v-ry fondly. Their 
lodg2s were of the same form of the Pawness, but vory poorly con- 
#tructcd, being mostly covercd with mud. To-night the wind wap 
blowing a mighty blast, 80 that we were obliged to sleep in our 
wagons, to prevent them blowing over. 

May 23.—This morning (Sunday) w2 fuund ourselves encamped 
en the bank of the Platte, intending to remain through the Sabbath 
Tho sun sent down his excessive heat, and sscmed to molt our 
esre-worn brows into an efusion of sweat. 

About the middle of tha forenoon, I wont down to the river, and 
washed some of my shirts and myazlf. Yesterday I threw away my 
evat and trousors, and as a substitute put oa those which bad bee 
thrown away, an! which Were better than my own. We saw, daily, 
yarments of every variety, and many otaer things, left along the 
road, a3 victims to th: decayinz elements. Could taz tantalized 
paup2r but grasp with his tenacious hand theso spoils of the gold- 
escking lozions, his haart would swell with rapturous joy, and hops 
realized bedew his soul. 

During th. day onz hundrcd and thirty wagons passed us, of which 
was the train of Mr. Noble. We were now about onz hundred and 
tweaty-five miles from It. Lirami>, intending to reach it this week 
To-day w: threw away som: of oar clothiny, bedding, and a fow 
other things, in order to lizht2n our wagon. 

May 23.--[t ¢> nm2a3:d raining last eveniaz about eizht o'clock, 
and continucd during the most of the night. Myself, being on guard, 
watching ths hors:s in a vale near by, was lod away froin the camp 
by them, uncasy on account of the storm, and became completely 
Jost. I puta halter, which I had with .12, oa on2 of the horses, 
which was a pilot to ths others, and started through tho bowild:ring 
maze of the temp2stuous night, in the direction, as I thouzht, of the 
eamp. I travolled for som: distane>, but did not reach it. I then 
changed my dircetion, but could not findit. In this way I wandered 
about, in ae direction and anothr, through tho labyrinth of bo- 
wilderment, with the hors2s pressing upon me as an only friend, 
until after twelve o’clock, when, by chauce, I happ2ned to fall into 
the right cours2, and arrived at the camp, dripping with the pro- 
fuse dew of the clouds, and shivering with the tremulous convulsions 
of the frigid storm. 

We left our camp, and drove five miles, where wo found tte spoils 
of Mr. Noble’s train, which had left this morning. Here was almost 
so infinite variety of articlés, embracing clothing, bedding. trunks. 
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&e., &s., anointing in worth to som> hundred of dollars. Thenes, 
sctor rofreshing oursslves ani horses with s morning's rspast, wa 
proceedad on our course. 

We wore now in sight of Chimney rock, which was laid down is 
tho Guide, as bing forty-two miles distant; but in appcarance 
#2mod only about ton. This day w2 mads forty miles, ard en- 
aamp?2] near tha Platte. 

May 27.—Started this morning at thre2 o'clock, an] drova four 
miles, and halted to breakfast. [L:ra w3 overtook Noblo’s train. 
Thence we s:t out abcad of them, and procecded with haste. We 
were now opposit: Clhimacy rock, situated on the sout’ of tha Platte, 
and towering into the air like the hegs monument of old. Its base 
is gbout one hundred and twenty-five fect in circumfercnce ; its 
height is some two hundred and fifty fect; and its top ten feet in 
diameter. It consists of marl and carthy limestone, with a very 
rough surface ; and presents an appzarance wonderful, as it is mag- 
uificent. Indeed, it is the cruds pyramid of natare. 

We drov3 to-day twenty-five miles, and encamped near Scotts 
Bluff. This rises up from the opposite bank of ths river, and pre- 
#:nts an appearance much Jike a mass of ancient rains. It is very 
large, and projects somewhat over the river; and, by comparison, 
dooks consideratly like a very large antijuated and d:cayed fort. 

May 23.—-The day was cold, cloudy, and disagreeable. We left 
«ur encampment, and drove ten miles, to Trout Crock, where we 
reakfasted and baited our hors:s. Tais wa3 a small and beautifal 
stream. We were told, at a short distanc2 back,—a grand deecp- 
tion !—that this stream was full of trout-fish. Iaving had no fish 
for a long tim, we prepared ourselves for catching them; but in- 
stead of fish, they proved to b2 wet fect, aching heads, sour dispoei- 
tions, &c. &c. Thence wo advanced thirty miles, and encamped 
seventeen miles from Ft. Laramic. 

May 29.—Arrived at th2 river, opposite Laramie, about cleven A. 
M., and found som? two bandred teams waitinzto cross. Ifere I sav 
a dead Indian, wrapped in a blanket, and lashed to x large project- 
ing limb of a cottonwowl, standing on th> bank of the river, This, 
I was informed, was ths moda of disp»sing of the bodirs of thos., 
who had committed any crime, or porp2trated any foul decd. 

We intended crossing in tho morning. We went over tho river 
hy turns (not v2nturing to leiva our wagons uazuard-d) to the Reg- 
ister’s offic, in th fort, and registered our names. Acoordinz to 
to thair record, there hed passed here, this spring, upwards of scven 
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thousand persons. The Fort is very old and bears the impress of 
inany years. It is called Fort John, or Laramie. Though it is 
uow very much defaced from long standing, yet the following de- 
scription given by J. C. Fremont, who visi:ed it in 1842, is never 
theless correct. ‘* The Fort is a quadrangular structure, built of 
elay, after the fashions of the Mexicans, who are generally employed 
in building them. The walls are about fifteen feet high, surmounted 
with a wooden palisad2, an] form a portion of ranzes of houses, 
which entirely surround a yard of about on? hundred and thirty feet 
square. Every apart.2nt has its door and window—all, of course, 
opening on the inside. There are two entranc2s, opposite each 
other, and midway the wall, one of which is a larg> and public en- 
‘teunc?; the other smaller and more private—a sort of postern-gate. 
Over the great entrance? is a square tower with loop-holes, and, like 
the rest of tho work, built of earth. At two of the angles, and 
diagonally opposit: each other, are large s juarc bastions, so arranged 
‘as to sweep the four faces of the walls.” 

IIcre weve stationed some three hundred soliiers, fur the purpose 
ef preserving peace and harmony amonz the Indians. Around 
‘ths Fort was a sort of huts, of which some were made of cloth, some- 
what after the mana-r of Indian huts, and some of logs and mud. 
Jicre was a government repository, or n:ilitary store, for supplying 
ths soldiers with provision. There was also a bake house and black- 
‘sunith shop.. 

Sugar wa3 worth two dollars por pound. Moat fivteen ernts, and 
flour twelve couts, per pound. The Black Llills are here plainly 
visible, whos> p2aks are white with continual snow. 

May 30.—Last night a terrible storm arose, which came nea? 
taking off our tents and blowing ourselves into the river. While 
te winds were sizhing over the maddened elements, and the blight- 
Ing tempest was raging against our waving tent, my lonely mind 
suddenly fushe] with the thought of home—swect home, with all 
its enticing allurements. Yes, 1 would geld have saerificed, could 
I have reached my home. The branches cf the trces echoed the 
dizcord of rage; and as it reminded me of th lifeless Indian, lashed 
to the agitated limb, I thought that truly the trecs were giving up 
séeir dead 

We cross d the rivor this morzing on a ferry. We left the fort 
bout four P. M., and acvanced twelve miles, and encamped on the 
south side of the Platte. Our road to-day was shut in on the right 
Ly Platte river, and on the lft by high and cragged rocks. In 
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some places theso rocks or cliffs jut over the road for a considerable 
distance, so as to form an arcade. Very frequently they cleave off 
and precipitate into the river; and often fall into the road, so as te 
render it impassable. 

The next morning we exchanged our Mormon horse for a large 
sorrel one, and mado a good trade. After refreshing ourselves with 
the usual meal, we proceeded, over hills, under rocks, across streams, 
aud through strangely looking places, and encamped on Dry Creek. 

We could now see, on our left, Laramie Peak, white-capped with 
snow. The country here is mountainous and uncven, and water 
was very scarce. The day had been exeecdingly warm, and the 
ground was very dry. 


Junc 2.—On Sunday morn, at early dawn, 
We onward speed our way, 
O’er hill and dale, thro’ wood an lawn, 
And scenes both rude and gay. 


The sun is bright, the sky is clear, 
The roadz are good and smooth; 

The happy throng, left in the rear, 
Nejoice as on they move. 


We were end:avor.nz this forenson to pass oit othe mighty throng 
of teams, in which we had become mingled; and‘had so far pre- 
vailed, that we shortly effected our purpose. 

Soon after we left the multitude, we met a man direct from Fort 
JIall with the wail, who said that there was plenty of grass ahead, 
and that there were no teams within three hundred miles. We pro- 
eecded on, and encamped between two mountains, having diiven 
thirty miles. Here was any quantity of mountain moss, which wae 
beautiful, and cyen ornamental; and would add greatly to the beauty 
aad decoration of our flower gardens. 

June 3.—To-day our road led around rocks and hills, between 
mountains, and through veles. The day was delightful. The gen- 
tle breeze whistled around the turreted cliff, and the wild roscs and 
wountain-flowers perfumed the air. Ind2ed, the whole scenery, tle 
rock, with its towering magnificence; the mountain, decorated with 
the blossoms of flowers; the glen, in whose bosom the little rivules 
warbles its notes of praisc—all romind the delighted traveller of the 
fair picture of romance. While the horscs were fecding at noou, 
wnyself and one other ascended a yery high hill, by the side of the 
road. Opposite to this, with a yale intervening, was a precipituus 
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mountain, about three hundred feet high, aud which had a very 
peculiar appearance. F'rom curiosity we ascended to its top, which 
we reached after much difficulty. Its summit was some ten feet 
across, and in the centre was a basin, about four feet incircumfe- 
rence, excavated in the rock. This basin was full of water, which 
probably rained from the clouds, as it had no appearance of being a 
apring. Ilaving soon after returned to the wagons, we started on. 

About two o’clock there arose a heavy shower of hail and rain, 
yhich continucd for three hours, witi such force and violence, that, 
indeed, we began to think that the earth had incurred the wrath 
of heaven, and tho fountains of the great deep were being broken 
up. Never before, since we left home, had we experienced so severe 
a storm. 

Every thing we had on our backs, or in our wagons, was com- 
pletely drenched by the falling flood. We proceeded a few miles 
further, and encamped on a small plain, twenty-five miles from the 
encampment of last night. Tere, having pitched our tents on an 
elevated spot of ground, the level places being overflowed, we built 
® large camp-fire, and lay ourselves Jown is our wet garmcnts, to 
spond a dismal night. 

June 4.—This morning we found ourselves alive, and in wet 
quartere. On account of the great freshet yesterday, the water in 
the streams roundabout was thick with sand, which we were obliged 
to use for cuoking our breakfast. And as I felt the rough particles 
grinding on the sides of my throat, which almost gave me an clec- 
tric shock, 1 was reminded of the trite saying, that one must cat a 
peck of dist befure he dics. We left our camp, and proceeded betwaen 
two ranges of mountains, crossed Gurnal Gut Creek, and halted on 
a high hill:to noon. 

Th2 roats were muddy and slippery. The soil is of a red color, 
its geological composition being derived from red sandstone. About 
three o'clock in the afternoon we crossed the Frebos2 river, which 
as narrow and decp. We made this day twenty-five miles, and en- 
cainped on the orth Platte. 

June }.—Myse'f stood on guard last nizht, and came near freezing. 
I thought tic old man with frosty Leard would shake iy bones into 
powder, as hz clasped me in his cold embrace. Ons mile from our 
camp we forded Deer Creck. Thence we advanced over hills, rugged 
and barren, and forded Crocked Muddy Creek. Then we struck 
the Platte, and drove five males and forded Muddy Creek. These 
streains wore 89 called by our4ruide; probably the names express 
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the character of the streams, as tho two last mentioned were very 
iniry. It was warm and pleasant; and being relieved from the 
inconveniences arising from the late storm, our spirits were re- 
animated, and once more we could enjoy the rural, though strange 
scenes through which we were passiog. 

There are charms, with which nature, animate and inanimate, is 
inspired, that gives exaltation of mind, grandeur and beauty of 
thought, to the traveller, whos2 mind is in any degree susceptible of 
the beautiful in nature or art. 

We made this day thirty-five miles, and encamped on the North 
branch of the Platte. I could now very distinctly see snow on the 
mountains far distant in our front. 

June 6.—This morning we crossed the North branch on a ferry, 
which cost us four dollars a wagon. As I was informed, thar: had 
erogsed this spring, on the ferry, sixteen hundred teams. 

Thence we proceeded past Bitter Lake and the Poison Springs, 
and halted to noon on3 mile beyond them. The water of these 
springs and lake is impregnated with alkali. In the vicinity of the 
springs, is any quantity of wild sage, which grows to the height of 
from three to six feet, and is very rank. Here we proposed to divide 
cur outfit, as some dissatisfaction was existing. Hays and Drake 
took three horses, and half of the provision; and Nearpass and 
myself paid them ten dollars, and took two horsee, the wagon, and 
the other half of the provision. The company which we joined at 
the Bluffs had been falling off and separating, until now there was 
no trace of a compact left; but it was every one for himself. 

IIays and Drake took the Salt Lake road, and Nearpass and 
myself, the Sublitte’s Cut-Off, which leads across an angle of the 
Sult Lake road to the North, and takes its name, as I was informed, 
irom the man who first travelled it. 

We drove until night, and encamped at the Willow Springs, #0 
enlled, probably, from the abundance of willow growing roundabout. 
Here the grass was grazed close to the ground, so that we were 
obliged to bitch our horses to the wagon aad feed them flour. 

June 7.—Set out very early, drove five miles, and took break- 
fast. Here our horses got poisoned with alkali water. We contin- 
ued on twelve miles to the Sweet Water river, ond made a halt. 

Here we found our horses very sick ; and, indeed, I thought they 
wrould both die. We remained three hours, when they appeared 
etter and wo started on. We advanced with the Sweet Water on 
our left, and Rock Independence op aur right. This isan isolated 
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granite rock, and is promiscuously inscribed with the names of trav- 
ellers and of emigrauts to California. Some of the names are cut im 
the rock, some are written with red chalk, and others ave painted 
with tar. Indeed, it is « vast monument, to perpetuate the names 
of thousands, who have passed on their journey for pleasure, euriosi- 
ty, speculation or wealth, and undoubtedly it stands as a giaat grave- 
stone to many, who, since the inscribing of their names upon ite 
marble surface, have sunk into the cold and silent grave, and per- 
haps unlamented and unmourned. At a short distance from this 
rock, we forded the Sweet Water, and followed it up about three 
iniles and encamped. Our horses appeared much better and touk 
hold of the grass very ravenously. Wild sage had been the great- 
est curiosity to-day, which grows in great abundance all through this 
rogion. It was warm, and the roads were dry und sandy. 

Juxe 8.—Left our camp this morning and reached the * Devil’s 
Gate ” after a travel of two miles. This is where the Sweet Water 
cuts through the point of a granite ridge. The walls of the passage 
are about three hundred and fifty feet high, and are nearly vertical ; 
its width is from seven to ten fect. 

A few fect to the left is another onening, with a pillar of rock be- 
tween, and which has more area, but less characterized as a wonder- 
derful display of natural phenomena. We were now in company 
with three teams from I|hinois; two men belonging to which, set out 
on foot to find fecd for our horses. Thence, having passed through 
the left gate, we advanced three miles, where we found considerable 
grass ; and thinking the men who had gone ahead would observe we 
had stopped, and return, we concluded to remain during the remain- 
der of the day and the night. Here we geared up our wagon, cut 
off the box, and lightened our load. Our horses were in good trim. 
The country here is exceedingly picturesque. It is a level plain or 
valley, about four miles broad, on either side of which rise moun- 
tains to the hcight of twelve and fifteen hundred or two thousand 
fect. 

The men not having returned, we set out about four P. M., and 
travelled about ten miles where we found them, and encamped on 
the Sweet Water. Here was no grass for our horses, the advan- 
eing legions having consumed it in the entire region, eo that we 
were obliged to swim the animals across the river to a small island, 
where also it was very scarce. 

June 9.—Last night the wolves howled about us in every diree- 
tion, ~The thundering sounds from the ficree muitituds, struck our 
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ears liko a death knell; knowing not, but that cur bodies, now 
beaming with tho radii of life, would soon be masticated between 
their greedy jaws; and that our consecrated biood, now coursing 
through its thousand veias tu the temple of life, the Heart, would 
soon flow in one isolated chaenel, down their voracious throats, thirst- 
ing for human gore. The wolf, of all other animals, though perbaps 
not as ferocious as some, seems to be clothed with the full pano- 
ply of terror, and to bear in his grim visage the wofal expression of 
death. This morning we took an early start to find grass for 
ear horses. ‘We left the river, in its winding course, and proceed- 
ed through 2 country, ravaged by an almost interminable throng, 
and again struck the river at about two P. M., and encamped, having 
as yet found no feed. Here we fastened the xhocs of our horves, 
aud agaim swaw them across the river where there was little or ne 
grass. 

The nxt morning we left our camp, and drove twenty-six milca, 
through sand that would let our horses in nearly up to their knees, 
and encamped on the same river with no feed. The weather was 
warm, the roads were dry, and what grass remained was dried up 
and manifested no vital energy whatever. 

We were now in sight of the Rocky Mountains whose castellated 
peaks presemt the true ideal of eternal winter. There was needed 
no picture of fancy, no tale of romance, no flight of unreal imagina- 
tion, no magic strains of poctry, tu depict to our minds the beauti- 
ful and the sublime. Thereal and the natural were before us; the 
boautiful and the sublime were everywhere around us. 

Juxe 11.—Three miles from our cncampment we halted for 
eur breakfast. Thence we advanced five miles, between mountains 
of collcssal size, and again struck the 1iver. After a short delay tw 
noon, we advanced fourteen miles, over rough hiils and bleak moun- 
tains and encamped beside a large bank of snow. Jlow greatly the 
scenery had changed from other days! Instead of the wooing flower, 
the laughing brook, the smiling meadow or the blooming field, there 
was presented the barren hill, the cragged rock, and the icy 
wount. 

Indeed, I began to feel that I wis surely in the wilds of the West, 
away from any human habitation, from friendz and kindred, exposed 
to all the dangers of a land infested with wild beasts the most fero- 
eious, and especially, to the Litter animositics of a savag. fax, 
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Tha Indian yells about me, 
Tho wolf and panther how! ; 
There's dangcr in the silent wood, 
Where hoots the frightened owl. 


The night is dark and fearful, 
The horses frightencd flec ; 

Excitement waves its turbid deep, 
As rolls the dark blue sea. 


Ob! danger, where’s thy terror? 
Oh! death, thy venomed sting ? 

Oh! courage, shrink not ever, 
Though darkness spreads her wing. 


The bright and elear Aurora 
Will soon her eyelids ope ; 

And then, with lovely smiles serenc, 
She'll flush the heart with hope. 


June 12.—Last night I again stood on guard, and suffered much 
with the cold. The horses became frightened three times, at some- 
thing, which, from the excecding darkness of the night, I was unable 
to discover. They ran as though the frightful demons of hell incar- 
nate were aftcr them; and all hands were called out to arrest their 
speedy flight. The nights were excessively cold, and the days as 
much the reverse for heat. 

This morning we proczedcd over beautiful roads, and again forded 
the Swect Water, by raising up the boxes of the wagons to the top 
of the stakes of the bolsters. This river is very deep, and where 
we forded, is some six thousand feet above the level of the sca. It 
ia here on the mountains, and is supplied from the melting snow. 

About three o’clock P. M. we descended, and entered the South 
Pass. Here we could distinctly see, to our right, that venerable 
mount, Fremont’s Peak, pointing with its domes and spiral towers 
to the zenith of the skies. As I sat in my wagon, gazing over the 
turreted roof of the Wind River mountains, and beholding that 
enlossal spire pecring into the very clouds, I saw, with imagination’s 
eye, the great meeting house of Nature, in the which, “at the last 
trump,” would assemble all the nations of the earth, to receive from 
Nature’s God, the welcomed plaudit of fame, or the edict of eterna} 
death. Proceeding on, we encamped just through tho Pass, which 
is some half-mile wide, haying driven twenty-cight railes 
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The next day was cold and clear. We advanced five milcs, te 
the junction of the roads leading to Salt Lake and Fort Hall. We 
took the latter, and drove three miles, and forded the Little Sandy 
river, one of the tributaries of tho Colorado, or Green river of the 
Gulf of California. The stream was abou: sixty fect wide, and 
three or four doep, with clear water and s swift current, over a sandy 
bed. Thence we proceeded seven milcs, to Big Sandy, another 
tributary of Green river, which we forded and cncamped on its 
bank. This stream is less deep, but con.iderably wider than the 
Little Sandy. 

Jcuxe 14.—This morning we found ice in our pails some half- 
inch thick. It had snowed almost every day since we came into 
the mountains. We took our departuze from eamp at threc o’clock 
to cross the forty-mile desert. This desert was somewhat uneven, 
with very little grass in spots. It had a fcw small streams, which 
were now dry. To-day it was cnvcloped in a cloud of tcams, which 
was moving, like a mighty phalanx, to a region where gold would 
tinge it with-its radiant hue, and paint on its broad arcana the cm- 
bryo of aspired wealth. 

On Icaving the desert, wo ascended a very high mountain, which, 
indeed, was an Herculean task. Sometimes we raised almost per- 
pendicularly, when it required every man to the wheels, exerting his 
whole strength in impelling the wagons upward. As we reached 
the sumunit, the wind blew so powerfully, as to compel us to hokd 
en to our wagons, to keep them fiom blowing off. In descending, 
we chained the wheels, and glided down with wuch risk to ourselves 
and horses. However, we cffected it in safety, and encamped ou 
Green river. 

On the 15th we found ourselvcs on the bank of the river, waiting, 
with crowds of others, to cross over. IIcre we met Benedict and 
Butler, of Kalamazoo, who were about Icaving, to resume their 
journey. Here we exchanged some flour for bacon, and bought two 
pounds of hors2-nails; our trading Leing with other trains, as this was 
an uninbabited—save by savages—barren and mountainous region. 

We were now among a tribe of Indians, called Snake Heads, which 
was said to be the most savage and inhuman race, with which we 
should meet through the whole journey. Thrce men were shot by 
them on the 14th. 

June 16.—The morning was quite cold, but the sky was as clear 
aod cloudless as the marble surface of the unrufficd ocean. 

There was not, single wave to be scen in the whole bcaycne. 
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At eleven o’clock wo crussed the river on a forry, at scvcerm dollars 
awagon. This river rises in the mountains, and is fed by snow. 
Its water was cold and clear. Continuing on twelve milcs from the 
ford of Green river, we encamped on one of its branches. 

June 17.—To-da7 we advanced over mountains and rocks of 
threatening height, to Thomas’s Fork, a tributary of Bear river. 
This was a rapid stream, flowing between two largo mountains, 
and so deep, that we were obliged to raise the boxes of the wagons 
in order to ford it. 

Here an old man, with his wife and two children, one a beautiful 
girl of seventeen years, ia crossing, floated down the stream some 
distance from the landing place, and drowned one of his horses , 
barely escaping with onc horse, wagon, and the life of himsel’, wife, 
and children. Ilere, indecd, was an example of affliction, of blasted 
hopes and blighted expectations. A man, aged and apparently in- 
firm, with the dear companion of his choice and beloved offspring, 
looking to him for support and protection, strugslinz in the blast of 
misfortune. Here he was, in the very heart of a wilderncss, in a 
region barren of cultivation, surrounded by the wild maniacs of the 
forest, with only one frame of a hors, useless wagon, a few prv- 
visions, and a helpless family. 

Finding that an cffort must bo made and courage maintained, he 
took the hind wheels of his wagon, with their appropriate gearing 
and attached a pair of fills to them. On this cart he loaded his pro- 
vision, and hitched to it his crow-mortgaged horse. At beholding 
his situation, a contribution was takef’ up among those who happen- 
ed to be crossing at the samo time , from the result of which, suf- 
ficient money was given to him to purchase a horse, wherever an op- 
portunity should be presented. 

Thus he started on, himself, wife and children on foot. From 
Thomas’s Fork we proceeded, with much difficulty, throuch a pare 
of a marshy swamp, impenetrable, except to the mvincible Californ- 
tans, and pitched our tents on a little rise of ground, thirty-twe 
miles from the morning’s decampment. 

Juxe 18 —Last night snow fell to the depth of two inches, 
This morning we made the ascent of a very high mountain, on the 
tep of which we passed through snowdrifts some three feet deep. 
We were aseending and descending mountains and rocks, and pene- 
trating into vales, all day. To-night we encamped twenty miles im 
the advance, on Bear river. Six of the horses in camp appeared te 
be poisoned with aloali-water. 
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Jung 19.—Left our camp, as usual, and drove six miles, in the 
mean while crossing Bear river three times. This river is very 
crooked, and scemed oftesto present itself a mighty barrier against our 
advancing legion. The only efflorescences roundabout us now, were 
the huge banks of snow, which made the cheek blush with their chill 
ing frigidity, and gave to spring none of its characteristic beauty and 
charms. Abcut sunset we encamped ncar Bear rivor, having gained 
twenty-five miles. 

The next day our road led through a perfect dabyrinth, sometimes 
ascending almost to the very clouds, and then again desccnding, as 
if to infernal Hades. The scene was one of varicty. The roads 
were comparatively good, and the weather delightfully plcasant. 
We made thirty-two miles, and encampe¢’. Here musketoes were 
very numerous, and annoyed us secmingly more than did lice the 
Egyptians. At night one of our horses was quite lame. 

June 21.—This morning we had some dried potatocs for break- 
fast. Our horse still appeared considcrably lame. To-day we came 
to an Indian town, which was clean and pleasant. This tribe was 
ealled the Diggers. By means of the great thorouzhfare through 
their country to California, they had supplicd themselvce with many 
English horses, by giving their ponics in exchang2 ; and also emi- 
grant clothing, which perhaps was thrown away by hcavy laden 
trains. Their private yardsand lodges were particularly distinguished 
for cleanliness, and their dress was remarkably neat and tasty. 

Having many of thc native qualitics of the 1oble and generous 
heart, in their natural and unformal statc, they would entertain a 
stranzer in that unaffected, easy, and even graceful manner, and with 
such an agrecable and pleasing chitehat, that indeed would bring a 
blush upon the quaint and red-checked visage of our fashionable par- 
jance, and cyen shame upon tho novel formalism of our moderna 
otiquette. 

While the teams were cating, I took a short walk through their 
village. In passing a quiet hut, a spot, where perhaps many an 
ancestral legend signalizes its antiqueness, tre sound of music from 
within etrack ray ears, which filled my lonely soul with lofty emo- 
tions, and made my every pulse beat high with the gradually vary- 
ing strains of the inspiring melody. Oh, how that sweet strain of 
symphony comes over the soul! It is an inspirer! a soother ; and 
yet it sometimes breaks the heart, and there gushes up from its liv- 
ing fount through the portals of the eye, the trickling, weeping tear. 
Oh music, happy thoughts didst thou awaken of my dear, lovely, 
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peaceful home, where I could often listen to thy dulc2t strains, and 
be enchanted by thy sweet charms ! . 

Having recovered from the magic spell into which a raptarous 
transport bad thrown me, I approached the cot from which emana- 
ted these angelic notes. As I reached its entrance, I recognized 
the eound of an accordcon, but could not distingish any tune. A 
mumbling of sounds and monotonous tones were the symmetry of 
the tune, which, in fact, a3 I so n learned, was no musical harmony 
even to themselves. AsI entered, I saw two Indians and threes 
aquaws, squatting on the floor or ground, in a circle; and in the 
hands of one of the squaws was thisinstrument. They were neither 
frightened nor displeased at my appearance, but with smiling coun- 
tenances, they extended the circle and by motions bade me to sit 
down. The squaw commenced playing, at which they seemed 
enrapturcd, occasionally glancing at me to sec if I was also pleased. 
Perceiving that the little organ was a very good one, and having 
practised on one of the samo kind considerably, I motioned for her 
to let me pull the bellows. This she willingly granted. I took itand 
commenced playing a tune; and as the sweet tones, which seemed 
before to: have found no egress from its pavilion of sounds, entered 
their listening cars, they suddenly Lurst out in oue expression of 
laughter, and secmed overjoyed at the dulect strains: of their littls 
speaking trumpet. The old man, who, perbaps, may have been the 
grand-father of the family, visibly marked with the dcercpitude of 
execeding old age, with tottering steps, came around and scated him- 
sclf close by my side. Opposite me in the circle, sat the aged 
grand-mother, shaking her sides as though a hard fit of the ague 
nad got hold of her. Indeed,so has music the power to charm ever 
the soul of the untutored savazc! 

After playing some ten minutes, I gave it back and returned to 
the wagon. They urged me hard to stay with them all night, 
promising to overtake the train with me in the morning. However 
I did not accept the invitation. 

Near this village were three Soda springs, the water of which is 
impregnated with scda. Also the Steamboat epring, which is » 
boiling spring, throwing its watcr some four fect into the air. From: 
the Indian town we drove on until night and encamped thirty milee- 
from tho Muskelo settlement. 

June 22.—Found a long and tedious journey before us yet. 
Many mountains to chmb, many streams to ford, aud many difficu)- 
tics to overcome. Tho portals of the day were ecarpely opened, 
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when we set out to pass through ths remaining ordeal of our doom. 
The first difficulty presented was, to let our wagon down a precipi- 
tous mountain with ropes. The road to-day was very uneven and, 
indecd, dangerous. The sun beat down so hot, as almost to melt 
us in our tracks; yet the snow-dnfts raised their frosty heads in de- 
fiance of its burning heat. In our day’s travel we found some very 
beautiful springs, which were ever welcomed by us. Having made 
twenty-five miles, we again encamped near a little brook, whose gur- 
gling water reminded me of the bright days of my boyhood—of the 
play-days of my youth on its green banks. 


“There are hours long departed,which memory brings, 
Like blossoms of Eden, to twine roand the heart ; 
And as time rushes by, on the might of his wings, 
They may darken awhile, but they never depart.” 


June 23.—This morning we drove over one mountain, which oe- 
cupied six hours. We travelled all day without finding a drop of 
water for ourselves or horses. After dark we descended into a vale 
from a mountain of some two miles in height, and very steep and 
rugged. In making the descent we had to chain every wheel of our 
wagons, and let them down with ropes fastened to them, with a 
band of men to each, holding back. We arrived safely in the val- 
ley, where we pitched our tent for the night. Found no water as 
yet. 

June 24.—We made an early start in search of water, as we be- 
gan to feel deeply the necessity of its cooling and refreshing balm. 
Could we have spied a wandcring rain-drop descending from a float- 
ing cloud, we would have opened our mouths widely to have received 
its little crested form upon our thirsting palates; like young robins 
in the cradle-nest of infancy, when the parent-bird returns from the 
open field with a morsel of food in her beak. 

At the end of fifteen miles, we found a beautiful spring, which look- 
ed to the eye of the thirsty soul, more sacred than the waters of Leb- 
anon. We dipped the liquid fluid from its sparkling surface, to cool 
the parched tongue—to soothe the famished heart, and to water the 
mortal blossom, already wilting and withering from its manly vigor, 
under the scorching rays of the noonday sun. Ob, Water! thou art 
a precious boon, a gift unmeasured by infinitude! Beauty, in her 
almost every form, is thine offspring, and freshness and bloom are 
the products of thy labor! 

3 
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Then warble on, tnou little stream ; 
And thou, bright, bubbling brook ; 

Sing anthem strains, ye rippling rills, 
As upward to the skies ye leok ! 

Thenoe fifteen miles we encamped. 

Juxe 25.—This morning we procccdcd acroes a twenty-five- 
mile desert—a great arena of a wildcrncse solitude. It was a per- 
fect bed of sand, and nowhere on its tawny surface could be found 
even a singlo grecn mat of turf, to place at the step ascending the 
throne of the Vegetable kingdom. No streams bathed its bosom, 
and no trees screened it from the radiating sun, er the pale-faced 
moon. Two miles from the desert we crossed Raft river, which 
was very difficult to ford, being very deep and miry, and encamped 
on its bank. 

June 26.—Last night the wolves again set up their bidcous roar, 
which gave us much trouble with our hors s. A scdition appeared 
to have arisen among themselves concerninz some popular question, 
or a strong debate was being held as to what course should be ta- 
ken in their economy of plunder, or else it was their regular meet- 
ing, and stump speeches were being made. At any rate, it was an 
occasion of some special transactions and of no ordinary accurrence. 
Thirteen miles from this morning’s decampment, we reachcd Cold 
Spring, where we slaked our thirst, refreshed our bodics, and fed 
and watered our horses. Thence we proceedid cightcen miles, to 
the junction of the Salt Lake roads, and pitched our weather-beat- 
ea tents. It was warmand pleasant. The next day we entered the 
Great Basin. This enclosure was surrounded by an alternate suo- 
cession of hills and dales. _In it shoots up here and there, in little 
turrets, every sort of rock and cliff. About noon we crosscd Goose 
river twice within a short distance. This stream was very crooked 
and difficult to ford. In the afternoon we travelled over peanens 
rocks, and through dense hedges, with rain and hail beatine fon 
us with all their attendant blasts. Made to-day twenty-five le 

Sune 28.—It was warm and cloudy, and the roads were wet or 
slippery. Drove to the thousand-spring valley, which was civhteen 
miles long. This valley was full of springs, some of which were 
poisonous. To-day all nature seemed hushed, and everythin 
bathed with dew from the gently moving clouds, appeared to foe 
fainted, or to be sleeping, while its face was being washed by the 
snild and gentle shower of summer. To-night it was clearing away 
and we encamped twenty-cight miles further on our courso. 
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** All day the low’ring clouds have dropt 
Their garner'd fullness down ; 

All day, that soft, grey mist hath wrapt 
Hill, valley, grove and lawn. 


‘There has not ‘been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of Nature ; 

Nor motion, I might almost say, 
Of life, or living crcature ; 


Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 
Or cattle faintly lowiag ; 

I could have half believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing.” 


Juxe 29.—The morning was cool and pleasant. We left eur 
eamp, as usual, and drove twenty-five miles, where we encamped, 
and remained over Sunday. To-day there had been any quantity 
of wild grass ail along the road, whic’: was some two feet in height, 
and quite rank. In the afternoon our other horse was taken lame, 
which was thought to be caused from a sprain in the ankle. Here 
was plenty of water and good pasturage. 

Jury 1.—Yesterday was a hot and sultry day. We lay about 
ear camp, muring over the scenes of the past, and half-dreaming of 
the future. Could you have read all the thoughts that were float- 
ing in the sunl-ss dixk of our meditating minds, as they cmblemed 
forth their real significance in the never false countenance, you 
would have read of hopes deferred, and joys but faintly anticipated 
Tcams passed us almost every hour in the day. 

This morning we left our encampment and advanced eighteen 
wiles, to Kiniou Creek, or Marys river, the head waters of the Hoam- 
bolt, and pitched our tents for the night. tiere one of the men had 
a horse stolen. 

On the 2d we forded Marys river four times in three milcs? travel. 
This stream was very deep, and it was almost impossible to ford it. 
Its banks were miry for many fect from its margin, where thcy rose 
very abruptly to a great height. The dust flew terribly, and on 
the whole, was not very pleasant travelling. We gaincd twenty 
wiles, and pitched our tents on the bank of the river. 

The next morning we again forded the river, and followed it dowa 
twenty-seven miles, and encamped. It was exceedingly hot, and the 
roads very dry and dusty. 
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Juiy 4.—The Anniversary of our Independence never before 
dawned upon me in the circumstances in which I now found mysclf. 
Yet the same sky was over my head, the same earth was under my 
feet, and the same sun rolled on in his eternal round.. But the 
scene was changed! Instead of the thundering of the cannon, as 
the Szraph unlocked the brazen gate of morn, in memory ofthe Na- 
tion’s glory, the roaring mouths of our bunting guns spoke but 
faintly in honor of the National Jubilce. 

No addresses were delivered in commemoration of American In- 
dependence, and no eulogies read on the lives of its distinguished 
heroes. No bonfires sent up to heaven their wreathing curls of 
tarry smoke, as frankincense to the God of Liberty. No gorgeous 
display of public processions held the gaze of an.eager multitude, 
Nor, indeed, was there any collection of kindred friends gathered at 
tho parental home of thcir youthful days, in the same cot where in- 
fancy was cradled and received its lessons of boyhood, or in some 
shady bower, whose wreaths of flowers, clinging up both its sides to 
ita oval top, lock in one sweet embrace, and perfume the air, and 
fill the happy souls within with its mellifluous sweztness and inspir- 
ing bloom. 

The scene was far tho reverse of all this. Still, there was yet 
cherished in our bosoms, that crowning principle which actuated our 
fathers in the great struggle for right, and Patrick Henry in his 
thunder-tone of ‘ Liberty or Death.” 

As we arose from our bed of earth, we got our guns and gave the 
National salutc. Then, after breakfasting and rigging our teams, 
we started out, giving three chocrs, with our handkerchiefs on the 
end of little poles, waving in the breeze. We advanced with good 
speed, iaughing heartily and joking reciprocally, and occasionally 
firing a round of shot at some object that particularly attracted our 
attention. 

When we had halted to noon, a man of the train, whose name I 
have forgotten, brought out a large fruit cake, which he said he had 
brought from home for this express occasion. We all sat down 
upon the ground, after the Indian manner, and took our Independ. 
ence or Independent dinner. Thence we drove on fifteen miles, and 
encamped, having travelled some thirty miles. 

Jury 5.—Last night after the camp had become still, and sleep 
had stolen over me, my thoughts again roamed back, and lingered 
around the loved spot, where I had spent so many days of unmeas- 
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ured felicity, and which had become sacred to me by every endear- 
ment of home. And when I awoke, and saw the contrast between 
my imaginary and real situation, I almost wished it might havo been 
a reality. 

But I did not wish to go back until I saw the “ Elephant.” Yet 
it was pleasing to have such visions, and to commune with the never 
to-be-forgotten scenes of the past. 

We left our ca:np at six o’clock, and procced-d thirty-three miler, 
over avery rocky and uneven country; in the mean time passing 
two beautiful springs. Tho sand was very deep, and blew through 
the air in clouds. Tho next morning we found ourselves almost 
covered with sand, which blew uzder the tent, and heaped up around 
us as we lay on our blanket. All the water we had was also full of 
it. We made a pudding for our breakfast which required but little 
meal in addition to the sand contained in the water. 

We took an carly start, and advanced ten miles and halted for the 
night, as we were informed by the Guide, that there was no grass 
for a considerable distance ahead. 

Jury 7.—Thence we started across the Alcali swamp, which was 
twenty miles wide, and without feed or water. Carried grass and 
water with us. This swamp is not miry or wet. The soil is a kind 
of hard clay, quite smooth on its surface and perfectly barren and 
unproductive. A few scattered trees only were seen to raise their 
lageard forms,.as mourners of departed vegetation. 

While feeding at noon, a couple of footmen, with packs on their 
backs, came up and off>red us fifteen dollars for ten pounds of bread» 
saying they had tricd fortwo or three days to buy some, but could 
find none who would spare it. As we thought wo had plenty t» 

carry us through, we let the hungry men have the ten pounds, and 
took five dollars, thinking that a sufficient compensation. 

To-day our road was lined with dead hors+s and oxen. We drove 
twenty-five miles and encamped on a branch of Marys river. Here 
we waded in water up to our waists, on a lew piece of ground by 
the side of the stream, and overflowed by it, to cut grass for our 
horses. 

The next day we drove twenty miles through a sandy, barren coun- 
try, and again struck the river. Here, we were told, six mcn were 
drowned, three days before, in crossing; and also, that the Great 
Desert was only seven miles distant. Thence we turned to the 
right, caving the tiver on the left, ana drove five miles off our courso 
to the clover patch, where we gathered grass for the descrt. Here 
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was clover, intermingled with wild wheat, which was as beautiful as 
any found growing in 8 cultivated soil. 

Jury 9.—Left the clover patch, and advanced twenty miles, in a 
eouth-westerly direction, where we struck the river, and followed it 
down ten miles and encamped. No desert was in sight yet, and our 
grass already eaten up. 

The next morning we waded in water knee-deep, on the marehy 
ground that borders Marys river on both sides, and cut grass. Leav- 
ing our camp, we crosscd a little boggy stream, which caused us 
much trouble, and procecded down the river twenty-five miles, and 
pitched our tent. The eand was very deep, and so hot as almost to 
burn our fect through our boots. It wasexccedingly warm and dry, 

On the 11th we heard that the desert was thirty-five miles off, 
which we had been expecting to reach for the past three days. For 
some distance back, our road had been lincd with a vast deal of 
property, of nearly evcry description ; and, indeed, many articles of 
no small value. Having travelled twenty-five miles, we cncamped 
on the river, where feed was rather poor. 

Jury 12.—This morning, five miles from camp, we met a train 
of Packers, consisting of six men, on mulcs, dircet from the mines, 
having becn out only two weeke. They, to our great astonishment, 
ealled it nincty miles yet to the desert, aud four hundied miles to 
Sacramento, which was considerably further than we had expected. 
We drove to-day twenty-five miles, in clouds of dust, and pitched 
our tents, wearicd and almost disheartened. To-night we fed our 
horses on tcillows and post meat. 

Juty 13.—Took our departure from camp at six o’clock, and ad- 
vanced down the river eighteen miles. Here we cut some grass for 
our horses, in a swale bordering on the river. Thence we proceeded 
ten miles to Cold springs. These, about three in number, are situ- 
eted in a wet ravine or hollow, and have somewhat the appearance 
of boiling. Their water was very cold and clear. Here was no 
grass. 

Jury 14.—Neecssity compelling us to seck feed for our unfortu- 
sate horses, we filled our cans with water from the springs, and 
pushed on five miles, where we found thousands of men cutting grass 
for crossing the Great desert. cre we also pitched our tent for 
the same purpose. The grass near by being all gathered, we waded 
in water above our knees one mile from camp, where we had to reach 
down some three fect into the water, and cut it off with our carving 
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knives. We bound it in bundles, which would float on the surface of 
the water. We then returned for the horses and wagon, and drew 
itin. After spreading it around the camp, and drying it, we bound 
it up for carrying, and made other arrangements for crossing the 
American Sahara. There were hundreds here that were entirely 
destitute of provision, and indeed, many of them had nothing to bay 
with. Four oxcn were butchered here to-day that were poor and 
worn out. Their meat was sold from sixty conts to one dollar per 
pound. 

Jury i5.—Left our encampment at two o’clock and drove until 
daylight. Aftcr breakfast, we procceded on fifteen miles, to the 
sink of Marys river. This was no perceptible sink, but the stream 
for more than fifty miles, becomes more and more sha'low, until it 
ber>disappearsentirely. Thcr2 were, however, little whirlpools, which 
indicate something of the character ofa sink. The river seems to spread 
out over a kind of marsh, and to loose itsclf in a maze of bulrushes. 

Here, indeed, was a picture of miscry, which, if I had witnessed 
before being hardened to scenes of the like character, would have 
made my heart’s blood run cold; and even now the chill of horror 
ran over me like electricity. Dead horscs and oxen, in great num- 
bers, with steaks cut out of their flesh, lay scattered over the land ; 
and men, without a morsel to eat, were begging from wagon to wa- 
gon, offering all they had for a little dry bread. The more dishon- 
est, however, were practising the crafty scheme of theft. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, we set out, accompanied by 
a few other teams, to cross the desert, which is some eighty miles 
wide. About nine o’clock we came toa salt spring, which was of 
no avail to us, on account of its being salt water. Many teams that 
started out to-night, did not look as if they could endure the journey 
across. The first part of the desert was not very sandy. 

Towards midoight we found four good wagons, which were nearly 
new, and which had been abondoned. We split up the boxes of 
these, and built a large fire; around which we sat for one hour, and 
took some refreshment, and fed our horscs. Thence we travelled on 

Juty 16.—Tho whole scene of desolation, misery, and death, 
was this morning portrayed to our vision. The broad arena, epread- 
ing out before the astonished bebolder her mighty expanse, tt read- 
bare as to her garment of vegetation, and waving with her beds of 
sand at the beckoning of zephyr, presented a picture appalling 
to the human heart, and blighting to the gazing eye. As night re- 
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treated before the dawning light, we found ourselves some fifteen 
miles from feed or water, and our supply of the latter nearly ex- 
pended. After feeding our horses, we drove on until eight o’clock, 
when we halted to consult the best course to be taken. We had no 
water for ourselves, or horses, which were already much weakened 
from thirst, and the sun was beating down upon us with its melting 
heat. The sand would let our horses in up to their fetter-locks at 
every step, and was already being heated by the merciless sun. 
Horses and oxen lifeless were scattered over the bleached plain, 
and wagons abandoned, with all their equipage, except, perhaps, 
small packages of provision which their owners may have lashed to 
their backs at theirdeparture, were basking in the sunbeams of the 
expanded heaven. In two wagons each we found a new set entire of 
carpenter tools. During our halt, a man who had lost his horses, 
and who was almost overcome with thirst, came up and offered us 
five dollars for a drink of water. 


“No bread was in that desert place, 
Nor crystal rivulet, 

To slake the torment of his thirst, 
Or his hot brow to wet. 


He feared—he feared to die—but knew 
That nought on earth could save; 

For none might catch his parting breath, 
And lay bim in his grave.” 


After an endeavor to nourish our horses, we concluded to make 
every possible attempt to get through with them before the heat of 
the sun became too execssive. We then procecded on, taking turns 
at walking, to within cight milcs of the shore, when I became so 
thirsty, that to remain with the wagon scemed almost inevtiable 
death. I therefore left Nearpass with the team, and sct out on foot, 
with only my trowsers and shirt on, and an old black California hat 
on my head. My boots being nearly worn out, Jet in the hot sand, 
which burned and chafed my fect, until the flesh on my heels was 
worn through, and the blood flowed profusely. I could now wear 
them no longer; and yet to go barefooted through the scorching 
sand, with raw, bloody feet, seemed intolerable. But there were 
only two things to be done, either to suffer a premature death vol- 
untarily, or to make one mighty struggle in reaching an asylum 
for the oppressed, I therefore took my boots in my hand, and with 
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quick step, putting forth every energy of mind and body, reached Car- 
son river, running alonz the edge of the desert, with but a faint lin- 
eament left of the vital principle that rules in all flesh. On reach- 
ing the river, I immediately waded out into the stream, and drank 
very little, and then came out and sat on the bank. Afters few 
minutes I drank again, and thus repeated the draughts until thirst 
was entirely removed. 

About ten o’clock I saw the team coming with a slow pace, aud 
apparently floating es though impelled by some unnatural instinct. 
I arose from iny seat, and went out to meet it, and found Nea-pass 
about used up. As the horses cauchit sight of the river, they began 
to rave and rage to reach it. I tock them from the wagon, and 
tied them fast to the hind wheels, and gave them cach a quart of 
water. Having drank this, one of them laid down, and rolled and 
groancd, as if that quart of water had sealed his doom, and brought 
perceptibly to view the scerct workinzs of the messenger, death. 
But after a while he recovered, and I gradually increased the doses. 
I then cut some grass and placed it before them, but they would 
not eat. All day they stood, with their heads hanging down nearly 
to the ground, appearing as though life was a burden. 

We bad seen on the desert sine> daylizht, eichty-five dead horses, 
and oxen almost innumerable; and also sixty abandoned wagons, 
with nearly all their equipage. We left our camp at sunset, and 
drove up the river two miles, where we found feed, and again en- 
camped, 

Jury 17.—This morning we found ourselves on the bank of Car- 
son river; and ind-ed, felt the «ff2cts of yesterday’s toil. All the 
teams that crossed the desert yesterday, were now starting on; but 
we concluded to Ict owr horses rest daring the heat of the day, and 
drive in the night. We kept grass continually before them all day, 
that-they might be the better able, after so severe a trip across the: 
desert, to endure the hardships of the remaining journcy. 

We left ous encampment ut four o'clock in the afternoon, to over-- 
take those who set out in the morning. Night soon sent down her 
deep thick shades, lulling all things into a quiet slumber. Indeed, 
we falt rather timorous, being alone, nnd travelling through shady 
ard suspicious retreats, which micht b> the lurking places of th.» 
blood-thirsty beast, or the merciless and hard-hearted savaze. On> 
of us, by turns, went ahead with a gun, and the other drove the 
team with s loaded gun by his side. In this way we p occcded 
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twenty-six miles, when we came into their camp, and pitched our 
tent, it being about twelve o'clock. , 

Jury 18.—To-day we started across a desert, which our Guid9 
laid down thirty miles. Those whom we overtook last night, be- 
lieving they should find water on this desert, did not carry any with 
them. We, however, filled one of our cans, having been previously 
taught, by sad experience, the worth of water on a burning plain. 

We proceeded through the deep and hot sand, under the scorch- 
ing rays of the oriental sun, until noon, when we made a halt. By 
this time the thoughtless men began to reap the reward of their folly. 
We could hear them say, “Oh! how thirsty I am ;” and their 
anxious cycs would gaze upon our can of water, as it sct one side 
in the shade. Touched, as we were, with the feelings of humanity, 
we dealt out our water to the suffering men, Isaving our horses, to 
travel through a hot bed of sand, in the tide of heat, without a drop 
to slake their thirst. 

At nicht, just after we had left the desert, we came to a trading 
post. Here was half a dozen men, who had come from Sacramento 
with provisions, brought on mules, for the purpose of speculating. 
They sold flour, sugar, coffee, hard bread, &c., each at two dollars 
per pound. 

Jury 19.—Our road was very stony and rough. The Sicrra 
Nevada mountaine were row in full view. These mountains were 
by far the highest we had seen; and at the distance we were now, 
looked like a mass of variegated clouds, risine one above another, 
and towering with their undulating banks of verdant green, and 
black, and white, into the crimsoned cloud. We came to other 
trading posts to-day, and also saw a number of Digger Indians, who 
appeared friendly. We made twenty-five miles, and encamped on 
the Carson. Here feed was good: the weather bot and dry. 

Jury 20.—Advaneed sixteen miles, to the mountains, where we 
found two hot springs, which also had the appearance of boiling. 

Being ve-y thirsty, and not thinking but that they were like other 
boiling springs that we had passed, T hastened to one of them, and 
prostratcd myself to drink. As I touched my lips to the water, 
ready to reccive the aqueous liquid, I jerked my head back quicker 
than if Thad swallowed a snake. My lips wore scalded, so that 
the skin all pecled off from them. But this was not all; my nose, 
also, always where it isn’t wanted, was barked up most horribly. 

Thence we proceeded nine miles, passed two trading posts, and 
encamped for making preparations fur crossing the mountains, 
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Here we made our pack-saddles, and preparcd for leaving our wagons. 
To-night was cool, with bigh wind. 

Jury 21.—Packed our horses, and travelled eight milcs, wher 
wo entered the canon. (pronounced kanyon) “a Spanish word, signi- 
fying a picce of artillery, the barrel of a gun, or any kind of tube ;” 
and which, in this country, bas been adopted to describe « passag 
betwecn perpendicular rocks and mountains of great height, which 
frequently approach cach other so closely overhead as to form a 
kind of tunnel. This, likewise, is the character of the onc men- 
tioned, which winds between jagged rocks and mountains, and under 
projecting cliffs and precipices. Tere the scencry changed. In 
this canon are tall pine trees, standing very thick, and were to-day 
wayvinz to and fro with their lofty tops, creaking and sighing; while 
at their base, shut in on both sides by rocks and mountains, the 
wild flowers and blushing lilies were lavishing their charms on the 
picturesque landscape, and the little rivulcts, peering trom the 
granite walls, were warbling their notes of melody and love. 

In the afternoon the secne was truly remantic. Our horses were 
scrambling over rocks, and crawling through crevices, or small 
epenings in the rock, sometimcs obliging us to take off the packs in 
order to let them through, .nd cliu:bing over the sidcs of mountains, 
which, in places, were almost vertical. 

About three o’clock we came out into a small plain, that was as 
level and beautiful as any Lever saw. Scarecly a ripple waved its 
sweet-perfumed surface, Flowers bedecked it—lilies adorned it— 
roses perfumed it—nature inspircd it. Enclosed, as it is, by the 
eternal hilis, presenting, as it docs, the wonderful phenomenon of 
creation, and bathed, as it appeared, with the floral quintessence 
of blooming beauty, it secmed particularly designed, by the wisdom 
of the Creater, for the earthly retreat of heaven'y spirits. On the 
further side of this beautiful Edin we cncamped, having travelled 
twenty-five milss. 

Juty,22.—Tho morning was cold, with considerable frost, and 
the sky lovely. Last night water froze in our pails. After break- 
fast w> trayclled cicht miles, to the first mountain. Dcfiance 
seemed now to challenge our courage. Indeed, this looked consid- 
erably lik> the Elephant; only I did not expect to see the old fel- 
low whitz-headed. We ascended its ruzged and steep acclivity, 
driving our borses before us, and reached its summit at mid-day. 
About half way up the mountain, I found a pair of a doctor’s end- 
dlo bags, in which was a little compositiin, and some other drugs. 
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I put in our medicine and a few small articles, and hung them 
across my horse’s neck. We descended its opposite side into a val- 
ley, and halted to noon. Thence we proceeded to climb the highest 
mountain in our course. Near the top we came to monstrous snow- 
drifts, nearly fifty fect in depth, and at the same time, the sun was 
excessively hot. About dark we took the wrong path, and were led 
off into a dense forest, and amid rocks of huge forms and frightful 
shapes. After wandering for some time through the pitcby dark- 
uess and finding ourselves mor2 and more bewildered, we hitched 
our horses to the trees, and Jay ourselves down on _ the ground, with 
our guns by our side, concluding to make the best of it. 


Juty 23.—Regained our path, and came out into a little plain, 
where was a trading post, and considerable grass for our horses. 
At this post they sold little hard-baked biscuit at twenty-five cents 
apices. After breakfast we procecdcd only a short distance, where 
we carelessly took a path that led us off to the riglit, into a valley. 
We wandered about over rocks, almost impassable from their smooth 
wranit? surface, and through hedges until some time after mid-day, 
when I toid the boys, that I was pretty sure that the road was on 
th2 mountain to our left, which was very ruzged and steep. But they 
said that we could not aseand it even if it was. I told them, however, 
that the road musé be thore, and that if the y would follow me, I would 
goahead.. Accordingly, they agreed to it, and we began to wake the 
ascent. Ths mountain was a composition of granite and marl, and 
the surface so smooth and hard that our horses could get no foot- 
hold; and the proj-eting vertical precipices, which hung out from 
its marble bank, like huze excrescences, rendered its asccnt as dan- 
gerous as it was impossible. 

We drove our horses before us obliquely, or, in a winding course, 
often climbing on our bands and knecs. As I came near the top, 
ahead of the others, a large snow-diift of inercdible depth, which 
could not be avoided by any course, and which I found to be hard 
and glary, presented itsclf a mizhty obstacle. I took the reins of 
my bridle and tied on the end of the halter, and with it erept ovet 
this iccb>rg with greit precaution, I then held the long rein firm- 
ly in my hands, and spoke to my kind and gentle beast, which in- 
stantly sprang upon the drift, slipping down once or twice, and came 
over in sai-ty, A few steps further I struck the road, which had 
‘bon the object of a long and tedious search. I then returned to 
within hearing distance of the boys, who were tagging on like good 
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fellows, to inform them that the lost was found. In crossing the 
suow-drift, two of their horses broke through, which gave us a good 
deal of trouble. After we had once more reached the road, and 
refreshed ourselves and horses somewhat, we proceeded on. In- 
deed, we were sorry looking fellows. Fatigue was visibly marked 
on our countenances. But we could hope, that if there was any ver- 
itable truth in the saying, labor omnia vincit, all things would yet yield 
favorably to our persevering energics. About dark we arrived at 
another trading post, where a large grizzly bear had just been 
brought in that weighed nine hundred and so.ne pounds. They held 
the meat at forty-five cents a juund. Here we encamped, being 
ninety miles from Sacramento. 


Jury 24.—This morning we saw bear-tracks all along the road, 
hut could not get a sight of one. The country is here very rugzed 
and hilly. The weather was warm and dry. In the afternoon I met 
Samuel Balch, of Kalamazoo, direct from the city, with three yoke 
of cattle on a wagon, going to the mountains for ice. On my inqui- 
ring for his brother, he said: ‘ Just as you are entciing Ilangtown, 
you will pass through a place where a log has becn cut out of a large 
hollow tree, lying across the road. As you pass through this, turn 
down to your left and you will find lim in the butt-end.”’ We pro- 
ceeded on to the grass-patch, thirty miles from the encampment of 
Jast night, and pitched our tents, and turned out our horses on the 
plain. Soon after our stop, an old man, of some sixty-five vears, and 
whom I afterward Icarned to be from Missouri, being here from the 
City for iee with fiftecn yoke of cattle and five wagons, came into 
camp to inquire if we had a doctor with us, saying one of his men 
was sick. IIe appeared to be a very honest and gencrous old man, 
and very plain and open in his manners. He strongly requested us 
to move our camp over to his station, about half a mile distant, 
where, lhe said, was Letter pasturage for our horses. Accordingly, 
we did s9; and, moreover, Doctor Berbanks, of Illinois, who hap- 
pened to be of our numter, attended upon the sick man. The old 
man had a slave with him, a smart looking lad, whom he had brought 
with him from Missour, and whom, he said, be had promised free- 
dom, if he would labor for him industriously two years in the mines. 


The next morning the old man had yoked up. his cattle and ad- 
vanced a short distance and halted. Having brought up our horses 
and put on their packs, Nearpass and myself were leading our ponies 
along, when we were accosted by the old man in the following man- 
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ner: ‘ Why boys, havn’t sou no saddle horsea ? Have you walked 
all the way over the mountains ?” 

Being informed of the fact of our having performed our journey 
across the mountains on foot, he said, with a grave and honest look ¢ 
“Now boys, you shan’t go any further a-foot! Take off your 
packs and put them on one of my wagons, and I will carry them to 
the city! If you have any jewelry, oz anything that is valuable in 
them, take it out for I migit steal them! Put these two saddles 
(he having had two horses stolen two nizbts before) on your horses, 
and if the worth of your packages will more than counterbalance 
these, take out some of your things and make it even!” 

We however readily and willingly yielded to the old man’s com- 
mand, and placed our packs on his wagon, and saddled our horses, 
promising to pay him well for his trouble; to which he replicd, 
“ nover mind the pay.” 

He seemed very anxious to kuy our ponies, and offored us sixty- 
five dullars a pieee. We finally told him, if we could do no better, 
he should have them; which, in fact, was considerably more than 
wo had expected for mere frames; but as we were in a land of spee- 
ulation, we deemed it our privilege to make as much out of them as 
we could. We then left him and rode about twenty miles, to a tent, 
pitched beside the road, and kept as an eating-house, where we paid 
ene dollar and a half a picce for our supper. 

We were now coming into the mines, and every stream we saw, 
during a travel of cizht miles, fiom the cating-hous> to Hanztown, 
was cliher covered with dizzors, or rooted up as if a myriad of swine 
had been turned loose upon them. As we reached the tree, before 
described, passing through where the log hud been cut out for the 
road, we turned down to the butt-cnd, to see Arad Balch, whom wo 
found greatly afflicted with many and tedious biles. II: seemed 
eomfortably situated, with an addition to his main house, construc- 
ted of pol-s, on2 end of which rested on the top of the loz, and sup- 
ported at the other by stakes driven into the ground, and covered 
with cloth. 

From here we rode into Hangtown, where we sold our ponies for 
ene hundred and cizhty dollars in gold dust, the first that we had 
eecn. This town consisted of a few huts and tents, which were 
mostly occupied by emigrating diggers. It takes its name, as I was 
informed, from the circumstance of men being hung there the year 


before. We were now fifty miles from the City. To-night we slept 
by the side of a hay reak or stack. 
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On the following morning Nearpass concluded to proceed no fur- 
ther until his eyes became better, which were now very much in- 
flamed ; and he feared be would lose them entirely. He hired a 
horse to go to Weavertown, to mect the old man (our host on the 
grass-patch) for his baggage; and finding here a man who was 
going to Weavertown for the purpose of selling a horse to our friend, 
(who was indecd a father to us,) we engaged him to carry our other 
saddle. After taking my breakfast at a tent, I walked over to 
Weavertown, which was another insignificant place, and much like 
the former, being two miles distant. 

Here I found the old man with our baggage, presenting the same 
natural traits of a generous mind. Nearpass, having given up the 
saddles and obtained his pack, returned to Hanatown. The old 
man had purchased six horses sinc he left us at the f:ass-patch ; 
and knowing that we had dispos:d of ours, he said to me, “ you 
will go with me now, won't you:” to which I assented. The teams 
being ready to start, I set out on fuot, concluding I would zo along, 
as the oxen walked very slowly. I had not gone far, however, when 
the old man hailed me with such honest words as the following: 
“ Halloo there! you ain't going a-fout are you? Core right straighs 
back, and put asaddle on one of my horses. You shan’t co a-foot!” 
Without much opposing his imperative cffer, I returned ; and saddling 
two horses, he and myself mounted them, and driving the others 
before us, proceeded with ease an: pleasure. 

The day being very hot, we would frequently halt under a shady 
tree, to await the teams; when the old man would relate his lear 
stories, aud tell his long yarns ; and as the teams came up, he would 
ery out, ‘come boys, now for the ice-water.” At night we halted 
under an oak tree, and lodzed on the ground. 

Jury 27.—Node five miles, to an eating-house, where I got my 
breakfast at the reduced price of on2 dollar and twenty-five centa 
Thence we proceeded to a hay stack, ten miles from the city, which 
belonged to my friend, whom I was accompanying, and where he 
made his gencral rendezvous, being engaged with hired men in sup- 
plying the city with ice. Ie calculated he had five thousand pounds 
on the five wagons, for which he expected to get one dullar a pound. 
At this stack, or reak, as they cull it, was a stationary hut, where 
we camped for the night. Myself, however, crept into the side of 
the stack, and slept very soundly. 

The noxt morning we procccded to the city, where we arrived # 
about eight o’clock. This city ia situated on a somewhat low traet 
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of land, on the east side of Sacramento river, and was now thronged 
with emigrants from all the United States, and from many parts of 
the entire world. Jtis cov:iderably large, and contains many elegant 
buildings. Its streets are named after the English alphabet, called 
A street, B street, &c. 

Instead of quietness and ordcr, all seemed confusion and excite- 
ment. Many gambling houses are countenanced within its pale, 
and the dark characters that frequent them, are like locusts in its 
streets. Crime finds here its advocates, and vice is nourished in 
the corrupted bosoms of the many. Intemperance wiclds her scep- 
tre, and hurls her blinded votaries into a drunkard’s grave. One’s 
character is not safe, unless girded with the panoply of morality, and 
the strong armour of invincible self-denial. 

Here I found Harvey Gilbert, Benjamin Cooley, Browncll, and 
Brownson—all of Kalamazoo. Harvey Gilbert was keeping a board- 
ing house ; with whom I remained during my stay in the city. 
Board was seventy-five cents a meal. The reports of the results of 
vold-dizging were not very favorable; and there was such a tide of 
Carpenters in the city, that I could get nothing for working at my 
trade. I therefore determined to make myself a dirt-digger, as it 
was generally allowed that wallowing in the dirt was healthy. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 31st, I set out on foot, accom- 
panied by Dr. Berbanks, for the mines. Crossing the American 
river onz mile from the city, we travelled on about fifteen miles up 
the Sacramento, to quite a large plain, where we saw many wild 
domestic cattle. Here we spent the night beside a hay stack. 

The next morning the diarrhea had made me its chosen vietim ; 
and my fect seemed intolerably sore from the effects of travelling. 
Notwithstanding, we pushed on eight miles, to Nicholas, a small, 
but thriving village. Jere we obtained our breakfast. By this 
time that fell disease, the diarrhea, had seized the Doctor; and we 
were unable to advance further until about five P. M., when, after 
supper, we left and walked some seven miles, to a little stream that 
bore the name of Bear river. Ilere was encamped a company of 
Spaniards, who had been from the mines to the City for provisions, 
and were now on their return. They were performing their jour- 
ney with mules. On the bank of this river we spread our blankets, 
and lay ourselves down, sick, weak, worn out, and almost disheart- 
ened. 

We arose with the sun, and went over the stream on a tree that 
had fallen across it. Thiz etream was narrow, but deep; and the 
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interspersed trecs that lined its banks, made it very pleasant. We 
arrived, after a travel of nine miles, at the village of Eliza, situated 
on the east shore of the Sacramento, and similar in size and impor- 
tance to Nicholas. After breakfast we travelled on ten miles, when 
we struck the south bank of Yuba river, which cmptics a few miles 
below, into the Sacramento. Here we crossed on a ferry, at a cost 
of twenty-five cents a picce, into Marysville, a village nearer in size 
and order to the City, than any we bad passed through since we left 
it. Here we took our dinner, and after a travel of three miles, 
again struck the Yuba, which here runs castward, making a circular 
round. About midway we bought a large water-mclon for one dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents, of which we eat so much, that indeed, we 
felt disagreeably uncomfortable. 


It was some time after dark when we reached the river, and the 
ferryman had retired. We however soon aroused him from his quiet 
slumber, by our stentorian voices, andhe, coming forth from a lonely 
tent, rubbing his waxen cyes, ferried us across. We then began to 
search for a hay stack, by the side of which we might place our 
weather-beaten, care-worn frames. But none were to be found ; 
nor indeed, was there any place, save two or three crowded and flee- 
stricken tents, where she!tcr could be sought. We finally entered 
one of the tents, which proved to be a sort of grocery, and begged 
the privilege of lying upon its damp, carthy floor. The only enter- 
tainment we were favored with during the night, was the busy play 
of fices and their consorts around our bodies, and their theatrica) 
promenading across our faccs, 

As daylight broke up the party, we arose and packed our blanketa, 
and pushed on four milcs, to a dirty, filthy, nasty tent, and eat a 
poor, meager, musty mcal, and paid a good, extra, round price. 
Thence we travelled on. The country now was very uneven ; and 
isolated hills and rocks here and there raise their eflorescent peaks, 
adorned and beautificd by the much loved pine. 


We arrived at Roses Bar, on the Yuba river, at four otleck. 
The river here flows through a valley, with a very high range of Bills 
rising up on each side. For miles in extent it is very crooked, and 
the short bends in it make it convenicnt for draining its bowing 
curvatures. 

It has a hard, gravel bottom, and on an average, is about sixty 
feet wide. It is said, next to Feather river, to be the best for gold- 
digging in California. At this point, called Roses Bar, is a low, 
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strip of land, stretching for some half a mile, on both sides along 
the margin of the stream, and which is overflowed at high tide. 

Hereacompany, consisting of upwards of twenty men, was engaged 
in damming the river. Here | found Wesley and Alpbred Dunham, 
of Kalamazoo, who were camped on the side-hill inclining to the 
river, and with whom I took up my lodging. The next day I com- 
menced digging. Some were at work with rockers, or cradles ; some 
with pans perforated with holes; and others with quicksilver ma- 
chines. The average quantity of gold dust obtained by cach man 
in the common diggings, was from a half ounce to an ounce a day, 
which was worth sixtcen dollars the ounce. 

On both sides of the river, and extending cach way for miles, 
were very many tents ; comprising which were provision stores, gro. 
cerics, grog-shops, and gambling houses. The debauchce—the 
biber—the gambler—the robber, was not wanting. ‘ Take care,’ 
was the watchword ; ‘look out,’ was the challenge; ‘God damr 
you,’ the curse ; and gold—gold—gold, the excited echo. A few 
days after my arrival I saw a man who had been stabbed three times 
in the back. He wasa keep2r of a grog-shop, and bad had some 
combatting words with a half-intoxicated inebriate, who committed 
the gross dead. The criminal, however, being allowed two hours to 
leaye the Bar in, or receive forty lashes, made his escape ; and the 
man, his wounds not being mortal, shortly recovered. 

The number of stores was about three, which received their sup- 
plies from the City. Flour was sold at twenty-five cents per pound; 
pork, from fifty to sixty cents ; dricd apples, one dollar ; potatocs, 
torty cents ; and other things accordingly. 

Sept. 21.—To-day (Saturday) I received my package from the 
city. for which I had sent eight days before, by way of a merchant- 
team that was going after goods. In opening it I found my watch 
and one shirt missing; which were probably taken out while in the 
city. The weather thus far had been very favorable for gold-dig- 
ging, but now began to assume a very unfavorable and threatening 
aspect. 

The river began to be swollen, and to threaten with its increasing 
flood, to burst through the dam which the company had just com- 
pleted. It was all excitement among the mincrs, in view of the sad 
forebodings. 

Sepr. 24.—To-day the dams in the river broke away, and let 
the mighty flood, which had becn increasing for some time by the 
falling rains, roll on in its watery bed, overflowing all the sida 
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elsims; to mingle with the sister waters of the Sacramento. The 
excitement was rif:. Many were leaving for home and for other 
diggings ; whilo yet crowds were arriving from their long journey 
across the plains. Some had made weli, whilst others bad made 
nothing, even to meet the prescnt necessities. Some bore on their 
countenance the expression of satisfaction, and hopcs realized ; while 
others, with livid looks and dissatisfied minds, were cursing their 
luck and the damning fates that seemed so adverse to their interests. 

Sept. 26.—Yesterday I saw a young man by the name of Hicks, 
with whom I had worked, take his exit to the eternal world. He 
was constitutionally healthy and rokust, somewhat corpulent in his 
person, in the very prime of life, and possessing a sound and well 
balanced mind. He came here last January from the city of Bos- 
tou, where his parents resided ; and was a steam-engincer by occu- 
pation. [ie was an only son, of some twenty-three years; and in 
our social chitchats, bad often told me how he intended to take his 
parents by surprise on his return. Saidhe: ‘I will work it some- 
how, to keep my arrival in the city unknown; and after nightfall, 
I will rap at at that old parental door, and enter in the character 
of a stranger ; and then I’l! have some sport.” He had been troub- 
led fur some time with the diarrhoea, which I had often warned him 
to look to. But be, never having been sick much, did not give due 
attention toit. On the night of the 23d he was taken very ill; and 
all the medical skill that could be mustered, was of'no avail. He 
died in a filthy berth, his wants unsupplicd and his expectations um- 
realized. 

This morning Wesley Dunham and mysclf, with our pack of 
clothes on our backs, started for the city. Twelve miles out we fell 
in with a man with an ox team, destincd for the same place. We 
engaged our passage with him, and moved on with ox-propelling 
motion. We arrived at Nicholas about nine o’clock in the evening, 
where we took supper und fed the cattle. The man, being in greas 
haste to perform his journey, eaid if we were willing he would drive 
all night. Accordingly, we started out, taking turns at driving, 
and floated along until daylight, when we halted one hour to bait 
the oxen. We again halted at daylight to feed; and about tea 
eclock we arrived in the city. 

Here we found a number of Kalamazoo boys, viz: Walbridge, 
Hays, Davis, Francis Drake, and the two McLenon boys; one of 
whom was sick with the fever. The city was still enlivened with 
that game incessant din of buainess, that met the ear on my first 
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visit. But there was no inducement held out sufficicnt to detain us 
here. Therefore, on Saturday at three P. M., the day subsequent 
to our arrival in the city, we took a stcamer for San Francisco. It 
was a very Zvod boat, with every convenience to render te journey 
pleasant and agrceable. 

It being so much unlike our accostomed way of tiisvelliog! that 
indeed we could cnjoy it, cven if in no other way thana mere change. 

As we neared the port a San Francisco, on Sunday about noon, 
I saw a multitude of every rank and character standing on the wharf, 
eagerly gazing upon the ficet courscr, as she cut the surface with her 
brazen prow. It scemed that the beautiful steamer, as it were, by 
instinct, as she was gliding, Jike cnchantment, through the spark- 
ling waters of the San Francisco Bay, was clated with her own 
staunch properties; and as she proudly ran along side the wharf, 
abe was hailed by tice collected populace with shouts of acclamation, 
iand welcomcd by applauding cheers. 

After the noise and confusion were somewhat abated, we threw 
our baggage over our shoulders and dircctcd our course up town. 
The streets appeared considcrably crowded, as if it was an occasion 
more than ordinary. We put up on Commercial strect, at a large 
boarding establishment, called the Commercial Houss, where we 
paid sixtecn dollars a picce in advance for one weck’s board. 

On Monday I commenced working at the joincr’s business. This 


is & great commercial city, and has onc of the best sarhotat in the 
United States. 


The Central Wharf, which is a great and massive structure, is 
about two thousand fect long and stronely and substantially built. 
The growth of this city is wondcrful, and there is as great a variety 
and display of taste in the construction of its buildings and the lay- 
ing out of its strects and public grounds, as in any city in the Un- 
jon. The following cxtract from a Ncw York paper, may, per- 
haps, give a morc definite account of that part of its marinc history, 
with which I hac not the opportunity, during my skort stay, to be- 
some sufficiently acquainted. 

“ This remarkable city has now a population of more than thirty- 
five thousand, with one hundred and seven miles of street laid out, 
and sustains seven daily papers. The number of arrivals of steam- 
ers and sail-vessels from foreign ports during 1850 was one thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-three, and the number clcarcd was 
oné thousand four hundred and sixty-one ; making the arrivals and 


elearances about half as numerous as those of New York, and much 
yaore numerous than any other port in the Union. 
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The total value of the merchandise received from forcign and do- 
mestic ports from November 21, 1949, to September 30, 1850, 
was four million, one hundred ard fifty-five thousand, two bundred 
and fifty-seven dollars and seventy-five cents. 

The amount of gold shipped during 1850, is supposed to be for- 
ty-two millions of dollars. There are now cleven stcamers regu- 
larly traversing the Pacific, in addition to five others in the Panama 
and Orcgon trade. 

There are also forty-seven steamers engaged on the river trade, 
and two hundred and scventy other craft of various kinds, naviga- 
ting the river and bay.” 

Yet to a great extent San Francisco isa theatre of crime. Gambling 
houses and hell-shops are there also erected and supported. The 
sons of mammon and the devotees of crime, find equally a wel- 
comed reception among the dark characters that congregate there. 
The city police are obliged to use every means in their power to 
preserve order, and to detect and bring to punishment these co- 
workers of the Devil. 


Octozer 30.—On the 18th of this month the steamer Oregon 
arrived, bringing the intelligence of the admission of California into 
the Union. With her banners waving, and with booming guns, she 
was received by the citizens with loud acclamations and thanks to 
the United Sisterhood, in behalf of their own dear State. 

Preparations were immediately put in operation for celebrating 
its birthday. Accordingly, to-day the exbibition took place. All 
the fire companics, arrayed in thcir characteristic dress, with their 
respective engines; the Odd Fellows, and the Encampment, with 
their regalia; two whole companics of circus performers on their 
white steeds—all joined in celebrating the jubilee of state. In ad- 
dition to these, was a procession of little girls and boys; the former 
dressed in white, and the latter with white pants and black coats. 

These little blossoms of posterity were drawn by cight white hor- 
ses, in a wagon prepared for the occasion, and followed in their 
train by a large number of cit#zcns. 

At noon I left my work to go to dinner, but found the streets eo 
crowded and impassable, that I gave it up and went back. A sighs 
more noble, more majestic asd grand, never met my eyes. In the 
afternoon addresses were delivercd, and in the evening # Celebra- 
tion Ball formed the climax. This week a fcw cases of ¢holcra oe- 
curred in town. 
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Novemsrr 18.—This morning I concladed to retarn home on 
the South America, which was to leave next day. Winslow and 
Bryon, of Kalamazoo, were in the city, waiting to take passage on 
the same boat. The cholera, that dreadful scourge, was raging in 
‘jts most frightful form. It walked publicly in the streets. It lay 
ite withering hand upon the youthful and the gay, the merry and 
the sad, the aged and the infirm. It sought the recluse—it seized 
the profligate. It entered the plebian home, and the stately man- 
sion. It visited the widow’s cot, and the orphan’s mammoc. In- 
deed, the pall of death seemed to shroud the entire city, and to re- 
flect its gloom upon the grave forms that moved in mute silence 
through its streets. 

On the eve of the 3d ult., the steamer Saginaw, bound for Stock- 
ton, exploded at the wharf, killing and wounding some seventy per- 
sons. 


NovemBeR 23.—For these four days we had not been able to go 
‘to aea on account of high wind. Two cascs of the cholera occurred 
‘this week in my boarding house; and yesterday I saw two men on 

the wharf fall victims to its blighting curse. 

Every day had made fresh additions to the number of passengers, 
until the ship became laden to overflowing ; and all seemed intensely 
anxious to Icave this scene of death, to enter upon the untried scenes 
of Ocean—upon the bosom of the restless waters. 

Yesterday about noon our vessel was towed out into the harbor, 
clear of the shipping, and cast her anchor. To-night, between 
four and five o’clock, at full tide, the pilot came on board, and the 
gigantic vessel spread her sails. Soon we were p:oving out the har- 
bor, the proud ship flapping her wings asif in her glory. And 
now as we are entering the dark blue ocean, as twilight begins to 
dim the sky, the sight is beautiful, magnificent, and grand. The 
gallant ship is plowing the deep, curving before her bow the phos- 
phoresccnt wave, and leaving in her wake a stream of light glitter- 
ing far back iu the extcndcd trail, “like the tail of a comet lined 
on the blue heavens.” The little crested billows, tipped with the 
sheen of fading light, break and sail down to mingle in the common 
depth. The castellated peaks of clouds, rising horizontally one 
above another, with intervening strata of the deep blue back-ground, 
ere tinged with every hue of color and dun of twilight. Some 
gleam with the reflected rays-of the setting sun; some are shaded 
by the projecting peake of others; and.some lower in the east as,i* 
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earrying ia their secret chambers the thandering artillery of the 
tempest. 

As I was standing on deok, beholding and admiring these beau- 
ties of occan and sky, I tumed to take a parting look at the rece- 
ding city. Indeed, it was already fast sinking behind the blue sur- 
ges, in the dim, dim distance. 

Its spires and towers, pointing with seeming veneration to high 
heaven, were the last objects to receive the farewell gaze of the de- 
parting voyager. 

It was twelve o’clock when I retired to my berth, from the new 
and wondruus scenes which had held my gaze, attracted and en- 
chanted my mind, and Ied me to contemplate these wonderful dis- 
plays of created nature. The wind was rushing forth from its 
haunts of repose, and Neptune's kingdom was in a state of enraged 
agitation. The sun was stealing into the cabin when I awoke, and 
the dead waves, foaming as they broke, were lashing against’ the 
sides of the vessel. I began to feel a little of the nausea, and en- 
deavored to get rid of it in every possible way; but the rocking 
boat compelled me to cast-up my accounts. Yct I was not alone, 
for nearly all the boys on board were spewing about, giving gagging 
salutes for each other’s welfare. 

It was aperfect calm. Not a breath of air struck the sails, which 
seemed to hang as if wilted from faintness. All day we lay at the 
mercy of the dead surges that rolled ia ccaselcss discontent. 

On the fourth day out we hailed a ship from Liverpool, bound 
for San Francisco. She was a noble craft—a heartless rover of the 
deep. 

Decemser 5.—Our ship had been standing on her course with- 
out any incident of particelar interest occurring. For two or three 
days during the time, a dead calm had kept us from making any 
advance. The occan is now smooth and unruffled, and not a ripple 
peeps above its marble sarface. The silver gleam that spreads over 
it—the effulgence that bespangles it, reflects a twinkling light on 
the tarry sides of the idle ship, as she quietly sleeps on the soft 
bosom of the lovely deep. 

Some of the passengers were sick; one of whom was near being 
initiated into'the secrets of death. Hard bread and meat for break- 
fast, meat and hard bread for dinner, and pe eY Bay RE for nA 

r, made up our regimen. Flees were my bed-fellows, whl 
ecrent very eee ane tet I should elcep. They appeared to be 
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very fond of me and my company, and delighted to get closo by my 
side; and whenever they were crowded, or thought themselves 
slighted, not being able to communicate with a forcigncr, would just 
wink to me with their tecth, which indeed would make me wink ang 
give way. Could I have made the little gents to have understood 
that their presence was disagrecable, rather than ‘pleasing, I should 
have escaped much annoyance from that 3ource. But our languago 
was diverse ; our signs of communicating unintelligible to cach ; and 
our manner of expressing a dislike undiscernable ; so that we had 
no access to cach other's feelings or desires. Therefore, enduranca 
on my part was necessray, when 


“6 Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumbers chains had bound me,” 
T felt the cursed creaturcs bite, 

As scores were crawling round me. 


Whales were secn every few days, the buge backs of which were 
only discernable; sometimes, however, the greater part of them was 
exposed in the trough betwecn the waves. A few days since a cou- 
ple came near the ship, which afforded us a fair sight of them. We 
very frequently saw large schools of porpoises, which most gencrally 
would follow us for sowe considerable distance. Their averago 
weight is from one hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds. Their 
meat is a rarc csculent, and every way flavorcd like pork. A swarthe 
fish one day came along side, which we tricd to catch, but could not 
make it out. This fish is thin and broad, whith a sharp back, and 
rans very fast. 

Decemser 19.—To-day onc of our number, a man by the name 
of Shields, of Howard county, Missouri, dicd of the diarrhea. In 
the afternoon “‘all hands were piped” to consign his mortal remains 
to the decp. A plank was placed in the leeward ganeway, like an 
inclined plane. The sails were furled, and the unconscious sleeper, 
sewed in a shect with some onc hundred pounds of sand at his fect, 
was placed on this bier, and launched into the insatiable bosom of 
the eternal ocean. No chaplain conducted the serviccs. In breath- 
fess silence the solamn plunge was heard, which spoke louder than 
the tones of ordinance, as the dead man was sinking deeper and deeper 
into his watery, lonely, uafrequented grave. No tombstone may be 
planted at his feet as s monument to his memory! No green grass 
may adorn his grave! No flower, froma sod wet with the tear of 
sister, or brother, or parents, or companion, may bloom o’er his 
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head. But the dark, the dreary, the friendless decp is his now, his 
ever, his abiding home, until he shall wake on the morn of the gen- 
era] resurrection. 


In the evening another, by the name of Joy, of Cass county, Mich- 
igan, fell asleep in the cold embrace of death. He died of the quin- 
sey, and, also, was launched into the blue sea, 

The little stock of provisions remaining was a particular object of 
disgust to the passengers. Nearly cvery thing had failed execpt some 
sour meal, a little mouldy flour, and hard bread seasoned with 
worms. While eating this bread, the seasoning would crawl out on 
my fingers, and fall upon the table or into my lap, and skip about 
joyful of their escape. The fear of a premature death by starvation 
only induced me to swallow these squirming mazzits. The water 
that we drank tasted and look>d consid2rably like rain-water, after 
it had been in a barrel exposed to the sun a month. 

There had been much excitem2nt for a few days past among tho 
passengers concerning the course of the ship, whether to Realejo or 
Panama There were some two or three men on board for Realejo; 
and the captain said that, if they would contribute moncy to pay 
their passage back to Realejo, be would run into Panama first. But 
the passengers would con3oat to no such plan; however, the Captain 
directed his cours? by Realejo, knowing, undoubtedly too well that, 
if he entered that port, he would be obliged to make a recruit of 
provisions, which would incur a greater expens? upon him. 

Deceuaer 29.—This morning the sky was clear and decply blue. 
The sea was cqually calm and unrippled, and zephyr lulled in idls 
sleep. Tho sun came peeping up from the oc2an, flushed, as it 
were, with the fires of wrath. Silence seemed to pervade the bem- 
ispherical world, and the ship’s crew sat on dock, gazing on ocean 
and sky, as if ominous of som2 danz2r. About 2 0’clock P. M., tho 
heavens began to lower, and clouds appeared ia the western norizon. 
I could see in the face of the Captain an expression of deep thought, 
as he looked upon the flying canvass now wavinzin tho fresh breez+, 
and glanced at bis hardy crew awaiting their orders, and beheld with 
eager eye the threatning clouds already looming up from the dark 
west, dartinz to and fro like battalions in battle, sped on by the com- 
mandinz voice of thunder and the flishing gleams of lizhtning, and 
accompanied by the raging wiads of (Elus. “ All hands to reef top- 
aails, ahoy !”” he shouted, and soon the vessel was bounding in the 
wild storm. Tho sea rolled up ber mountain waves—the lightning 
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darted throuzh the lofty rigging—the thunder roare! in peals of 
fright, and clouds.and ocean seemed grappled in a mighty struggle. 
Instead of a world of sereneness, of quietness and beauty, which's 
little before was displayed; it was, indsed, » world of confusion 
and chacs. 

To-day we sailed within about twelve miles of Malpcllo rock, 
which was plainly visible from the ship, and appeared to me not 
more than one mile distant. It rises fro.n the ocean to a very great 
heizht, and is said to be about three hundred miles from Panama. 


Malpéllo Rock. 
A number of porpoiscs and dolphins had been harpooned during the 
voyage, 

Yesterday I saw a larg2 school of sperm whales of about eighty in 
number. They were jumping and bounding in every direction, 
either at play or f:izhtened. They would also spout water some fif- 
ty feet into the air; and many streams, from the siz? of a man’s arm 
to a barrel, were shooting up at once, One of then, which was 
much larger than the others, the Captain said would make five hun- 
dred barrels of oil. We also discovered land birds, which lit upon 
the spars of the vessel to rest themselves. Indeed, we gladly hailed 
them as messengers of approaching land. 

Two others of the passeng2rs, one named Edward S_ Persival, of 
Alabama, aged 24 years, had sought their graves in the cold and 
heartless bosom of the wide Pacific. 
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A few days azo we discovered two sail in tho offing ; ons of which 
appeared to be making its way to tho north, and tho other to the 
south. 

January 5.—On the 2d there was a great excitement on board. 
The carpet-baz of a young man had b>cn cut op2n and eizht hundred 
dollars taken out. Every man was immediately searched. A man 
by the name of Crab was susn>cted, an! placod under th? examina- 
tion of a jury of twelve m2n, of whom I was on>, and to-day a ver- 
dict of guilty was brought inazainst the prisoner, and he was pub 
in chains, and placed in the hole. The passengers, however, think- 
ing it out of reason to confine the man bound in shackles, when there 
was no possibl2 way of escap2 from th> boat, demanded of the Cap- 
tain that he should be Ict loose while at sea. Accordingly; he was 
released, and when the vess>] cam? to hor mooring in Panama Bay, 
he was sot free by paying five hundred dollars, reserving only fifty 
dollars, as h> said to go back to the mines azain. 

On the afternoon of the 3d we fell in with a coasting brig from off 
the shore, loaded with sugar, fowls, banannas, oranges, &c., &c. 
Our ship laid to, and we got some sugar, banannas, and a few 
fowls. 

‘* Land ho!” sounded through the ship, as I was musing on deck 
this afternoon, thinking what pleasure or enjoyment there could be 
eonnectcd with a sailor’s life. The sound sent a thrill of joy through 
me. I turned my ey2s to windward, and indistinctly saw, in the 
distance, a dark belt, like land, stretching out it the terminus of 
ocean. 

Ob land, once more I ere>t thee— 
Thy bosom is my home; 

Those olden days, spent on thy soil, 
Are dreamed of as I roam. 

There’s nought on earth so lovely 
To a sailor, as thy strand ; 

Where, from a voyag> long and drear, 
He grasps the kindred nand. 

Yet, however much, ’mid ocean! 
Thou canst boast above yon shore ; 

I'll seek my own, my native land, 
And go to sea no more. 


For several days there had been a brisk brecze from shore, which 
prevented us from making but Jittle advance ; and that only by 
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tacking ship, and running close to the wind. Three days since we 
eaught a lacge turtle. How to employ my time so as to drive dull 
eare away, was my chicf study. The bluc sea had lost its novelty. 
The gemmed arch of the midnight heavens had become a scene, 
though associated with much that is beautiful and admiring, of dis- 
regard. The musty, mouldy, filthy, wormy, stenchly, blasted stuff 
that I had to eat or go without, had become an object of special 
aversion. The sickening nausea ‘nat occasionally visited my stom- 
ach, made me intenscly sea-sick ; or as truly, sick of the sea. 

Conversation wismy comfort, and meditation my delight. Loung- 
ing about the ship was my principle employment ; having a recess 
each day for bathing myself in sa't water, and being dismissed at 
night for a flee engagement in the cabin. 

January 6.—This morning we were in sight of Panama, tacking 
erip to the wind. About mid-Jay, whon tacking between two is- 
Jands, the wind changed, and the bowsprit began to turn as if being 
drawn into a whirlpool ; when the captain sang out: “hard up, my 
boys! hard up!”? The winged rover whirled in her track, and fly- 
ing with the speed of the wind, cast anchor at two o’clock three 
miles off Panama. Iundreds of small boats were secn coming from 
the shore. Soon they were hudled about the ship, and the naked 
Spaniards were beating up for passengers. . 

The captain placcd himsclf at the gangway, and demanded of 
every man two dollars ; saying that the ship was taxed that amount 
for every passenger she landed in this port, because this was the first 
trip here. Many paid it; but som2 twenty of us, concluding we 
would not mect the taxes of th ship as we had paid our fare to this 
port, dctermined to yield to no such spceulation. Accordingly, wo 
got our baggage, and made for the gangway. <As the head one, 
taking no notice of the captain, was about to pass by, he ericd out: 
“ here ain’t you going to pay this bill:?? ‘* No, I’ve paid my fare.” 
said he. ‘‘ Well, you won't go ashore till you do!” exclaimed the 
eaptain. Upon this the man turned around and said : ‘all you, who 
are in favor of not paying this bill, say 1!” “1!” was the unmi- 
mous voice from his followers. ‘* The I’s have it,” said he ; and 
we jumped aboard the Spaniard boat, and were soon making for 
land. Qn reaching the beach, we paid the boatmen two dollars a 
piece for our passage, and waded a short distance in shallow water, 
to the shore. 


Here were coll2cted m2n, women and children, of every appear- 
ance, rank and condition ; who had assemblcd, some in the charac- 
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ter of mules and carts, some as peddlers, and others as idle spects- 
tators. They were 80 eager to get passengers and baggage to carry 
on their backs to the public houses, that ws could hardly get through 
the crowd. They would catch bold my coat skirt, pull me by the 
collar here and there, and almost bend themselves to the ground for 
me to jump aboard. Indeed, I was considerably amused to sce 
them trotting up into town with large, corpulent men and heavy 
boxes on their backs. They have mules and oxen, but no wazons 
except a kind of ox-cart and dray. They saw a couple of Blocks 
from the but-end of a large mahogany tree for wheels, and bore 
holes in their centre, and cut a round stick and put through them 
for an axle. To this axle they attach a crochcd toncue, by which 
the oxen draw it with a stick ticd to their horns for a yoke. On 
this cart is a kind of frame, with a kull’s hid: stretched over it; 
and on those called carriages, is a low top or covering of the same 
material. The friction of the aslo in the wheels, caus:3 a sharp 
ereaking that may be heard ata great distance. They grease it 
with bark, which they pccl off a ecrtsin tree. Their whip for driv- 
ing is a long pole with a spur inthe cnd. There we-r, however, two 
or three English carriages and a few hozs:3, which belonged to the 
English residents trading among them. 

The dress of the Spaniards is rather peculiar and various. The 
females wear a kind of skirt, with a waist which is generally of linen. 
They are remarkably clean and tasty in their personal appearance ; 
and white seems to be their favorite color in the article of dress. 
The men are gencrally entircly naked ; some, however, were a sort 
of girdle round their hips. ‘The gentry wear loose pantaloons made 
of broadcloth, lincd with white linen, ana buttoned up on the out 
side of cach Ieg with gilt Luttons, to within about tea inches of the 
bottom, the remainder of which is left loose, and flaps about as they 
walk. They also wear a loose coat hanging down from thcirshould- 
ers, and around their neck is a small cape. 

Winslow, Bryon and mysclf entered the village through the gate, 
end put up at the Mansion Hous, kept by an American. Board 
was two dollars a day. A good supper was prepared, at least cood 
to us as we had had no dainties but trorms since cntcring the Pa- 
cific, and we sat down and onc2 morc ventured to cat with our cyes 
open and a good deal too. 

After supper we took a ramble about the village, and bought some 
eranzcs at six conts a dozen ; of which I cat only threa. The vil- 
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lage is enclosed by a stone wall of about twelve fect in height and 
some four feet wide. Within the part nearest to the occan is the 
fort, where government troops are stationed. Without the wal} 
roundabout are a few scattered huts, more of the order of the peas- 
antry. The whole village scemed to be goingtodocay. ‘The build- 
ings are made of mud and stone, at-d moss had grown over them so 
as to give them the appcarance of antiquity. The roofs are of 
thatch, and they also were coated with mos. The streets are nar- 
row and paved with cobbl2 stone. Tse prevailing religion among 
them is catholi¢ism ; and the Holy Temple, in which I saw some 
half dozen tapers burning as I passed, rcared its mi bty and time- 
marked walls above the common roof-level. 

It was some time after dark whon we returned to our lodging, and 
being much fatigued from our long voyage on the occan, we soon 
retired ; and as I lay myself down on a soft, eleau bed, how marked 
was the change! Instead of five hundred or more bedfellows, I bad 
but one. 

The following morning we cngeged the carrying of our baggage 
across the isthmus with an American, who hired Spaniards for that 
purpose, and took his receipt for them. Aficr breakfast we 
sct out on foot for Chagres. Ata short distance we came again to 
the Holy Temple. This building was in a state of decay, and had 
the appearance of being built cevturics ago. The doors or gates 
had disappeared, and a sentinel stood in each entrance. From cu- 
riosity I went in, and not taking off my hat as I entered, I was ac- 
costed by a man thus: ‘‘ take off your hat, sir!” Soon a woman 
dressed in white came in, and went up to the Altar, and dipped her 
finger in the Holy water, and crossed her forchead, chin and breast. 
Having no faith or belicfin an ordinance so fraught with deistie 
doginas and established furmalistn, and being naturally of an inquisi- 
tive nature, I stepped along and dipped my finger in and touched 
it to my tongue to see how catholic holiness tasted. 

The same man, who, on my entering, had reproved me for wear- 
ing my hat, now reprimanded me sharply for intruding on the Holy 
Water. I cxcused myself, of course, as well 28 I could. He then 
conducted me into the different departments, and showed mc the va- 
rious pictures and images that adorned them. Christ and the Vir 
gin Mary were the most vencrated images; and a man and little girl 
at that time were knecling before the former, gazing upen it in the 
devoted act of worship, 

Beside these were images of children, holding a wreath of flows 
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in one hand; and the numcrous-representations of pictores and oth- 
er engravings, charactcrized the place as one of holy and consecra- 
ted devotion, or extravagunt fanaticism. 

Thence we passed through the gate, to the market. This build- 
ing exhibits the same traceable hand of dilapidation, and is only oe- 
eapicd as a meat market. On the out side, however, women io 
great numbers, were assembled, with almost everything in the line 
of edibles for sale ; with nearly all the fruits natural and producible 
in the country. he country around and in the immediate Vicinity 
of Panama, was clothed in the ever-green verdure of Lluoming vege- 
tation. Though the withering blasts of January were blizhting all 
that is lovely in nature at the frizid north, yet here its g-nial sun- 
shin2 was infusing life, beauty, and every principle of cfluresecence 
into the entire ceunomy of the vegetable world. O:ang:s, lemons, 
limes, coca-nuts, ping-apples, figs, bananas, &e., were the natural 
productions of the land ; aud were now, in their mature state, pre 
senting to the eye of a morthen man an immaginative picture of a 
second Eden. 

As we proceeded on from the Markst, we saw the washer-women 
stringing along, with cach a bask -t of cloths on their heads, to a 
small stream near by, to do their washing. I was told that they all 
perfurm this part of their domestic dutics on regular days; going in 
company to the streaw, aud, stripping off their clothes, wade in and 
wash. 

At a short distance further we overtook a man with two young 
grizzly bears, taking them to the States. He carried one in a cage, 
and led the other with a rope. Our road or path was about six fees 
wide, and paved. It was much broken up, and appeared to have 
been long in use. It was lined on Loth sides with hedges, and al- 
most every kind of bush or tree; and the sweet air and fragrant 
breeze make the svul of the traveller a paradise of self. 

The country is considerably un2ven, but none the less beautifal 
for its undulations. As we would asccnd a bill, the picturesque 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, would strike the eye with the en- 
chantinent of admiration; wh'le, in the bosom of the vale below, the 
erystal water of the little rivulet would glisten and warble its note- 
glees, as if ha'f conscious of the lovely bosow, the blooming vale, the 
verdant landscape through which its limpid self was coursing. 

About noon we came to a tent of refreshucnts. Here I saw some 
green corn growing. Thence we crossed a smail stream, and trav - 


alled three miles to what was called the half-way Hous: Here we 
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obtained our dinner; such as cold baked beans and meat, coffee and 
dry bread, for which we paid $1 50 apicce. Then, after resting 
oursclves a short timc, we travelled on through deep defiles and sha- 
dy ravines, surrounded on all s'des by the growing bannana-tree, the 
thriving plantains, ‘the deep-tangled wild-wood,” and the matted 
hedges of the never-fading evergreen. Parrots were frequently fly- 
ing over our heads. At sunset we came toa Spanish log hut kept 
as a Travcller’s Home, five miles from Gorgona. We called for 
something to cat, but nothing was to be had but corn and whiskey- 
Our blankets not being with us we lay ourselves down on the ground 
for the nizht. Very carly in the morning we prosecuted our jour- 
ney, and arrived at Gorgona about cight o'clock, and took breakfast. 
This is a small Spanish town. The houses are built of small poles 
ect cndwise, in a circle, and braided or tied together, like a basket, 
with palm Icaves. The roofs are of thatch, which is gencrally made 
of palm Icaves. Here were many waiting to get conveyance down 
the river. About four I. M., twenty of us took passave on board 
ofa Spanish boat or canoe, rowed by six naked Spaniards, and pro- 
eceded down the Chagres river. At dark we hauled up to the shore 
end made the green earth our bed. This is a beautiful river, and 
instead of stagnant, dead water, it hasa mild and gentle flowing cur- 
rent, and from the abundance of evergreen, and the balmy shrubs 


and flowers that lin> its banks, the air is perfumed, purificd and 
cleansed from all of its nauscous impuritics. 


The next morning at daybreak the natives called us from our 
earthy bed, and we moved on down the river, and reached Chagres 
at four P. M. 

In Gorgona I fell in with Wesley Dunham, Lcing on his way 
home, after a long voyage on the Pacific. He left San Francisco 
the 13th of October, and mysclf the 23d of November. 

On the south side of the river is Old Chagrcs, and on the 
north side is New Chagres. Old Chagres is a Spanizh town, and is 
built after the manner ofGorgona. New Chagresis settled principally 
by Americans, and is built after the American style. They were 
both small comparatively, but appearcd to be business places. 

The Steamer Promethcus was lying anchored off here, advertised 
to leave for New York on the afternoon of the following day. She 
being the only vessel of any kind in this port for that City, we there- 
foro engaged our passage aboard of her without delay. Bryon and 
Dunham concluded to go by the way of New Orleans, 

January 10.—To-day the Spaniards arrived with onr baggage, 
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and in the afternoon we went out to the Steamship in a small Loat, 
at a fare of two dollars apiece. The ocean was very rough, and the 


little bark was tossed into the air on the mountain wave, and then let 


down between two swelling surges until [ began to feel that old sca-siek - 
ness, which had so often visited me on the Pacific. And even after 
reaching the boat, she, too, kept up such an ineossant rocking, that 
I became intensely sick and no mistake. About midnight the Steam- 
cr put out to sca. She was a splendid craft, and was now making 
her first trip. 

At daylight the waves were still rolling high, and the steamer w: 8 
plunging into the surges that raised their frothy peaks before its 
lofty prow. The day was cloudy, with a driving wind from th: 
north. 

Jaxvarny 13.—Yesterday the wind continued blowing from the 
north, and the sea appcared to be in its most agitated state. The 
waves would frequently wash over the decks, keeping thein wet and 
slippery. As mysclf and two or three others were sitting near the 
bow, a mighty wave came sweeping over us, wetting us completely 
and nicely. To-day *le weather was more pleasant, but the wind 
was still blowing, and the towering billows were still rolling. 

January 11.—The weather way beautiful and pleasant. The 
wind bad abated some, yet the dead surges were raging and foaminy 
in the maddencd sea. 

This morning about two o’clock we passed the island of Jamaica. 
At daylight we were in sight of Hlayt*, which is mostly high anl 
mountainous. About cleven o’clock we passed the N<vassa island, 
which is said to be three hundred feet above the level of the sca. 

Janvary 15.—Sailed by the cast end of Cuba fast night, and 
at eleven o’clock A. M. to-day we were passing within one mile of 
Tuagua. ‘his latter island is said to b> fifty miles long. A num- 
ber of houscs were to be seen along its shore. The wind was very 
high from the North-East, and the sea rough. 

Jaxvary 17.—Yesterday was still cloudy, and the wind having 
changed to the cast, some of the sails were get, and we were moving 
along from ten to twelve miles an hour. To-day was much more 
pleasant, with « few clouds darting through the sky. The win] 
was in the saine direction, and the proud steamer fearless was ren- 
ning, like the flect sca bird, through the agitated ocean, impelled by 
steam, and quickened by sail. 

Large quantitics of sca- weed, growing in long verdant rows, secincd 
floating by us, and indecd looked beautiful. 
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January 18.—It was cloudy and rained some. The wind eva- 
tinued strong from the north-east, which retarded our progress con- 
siderably. The weather was now becoming cooler: the thermome- 
ter at five o’clock P. M., being 65 ° 

January 19.—Still cloudy and the thermometer this morning was 
43°. 

Last night at twelve o’clock we entered Gulf Stream. The wind 
yet continued to blow from the north-east, and the sea was much 
more rough and agitated than ever I had seen it. Ahout noon we 
had sailed out the Gulf Stream, and were in sight of Cape Hatteras. 
A long extent of its coast was plainly visible. To-night we saw 
some fifteen sail going south. 

On the morning of the 20th the thermometer stood at 50°; but 
after cight o’clock it began to grow cold, and rained until mid-day. 
A few whales were spouting water a short distance from us. 

The morning of the 2ist found us within the harbor of New York. 
We cast anchor, and the Health Officers came on board and passed 
their examination. We then weighed anchor, and stzered for the 
wharf, while my heart beat quickly the pulsations of joy, as I felt te 
exclaim: 

‘Hail! hail! my native land! 
No more I wish to leave thec ; 

Thy bosom is my only strand, 
Thy soil a home to greet me. 


How oft, and oft I’ve travelled o’er, 
Thy fairy meads and meadows ; 
And sang, and whistled long before, 

Light chased the morning shadows. 


I come to thee, sweet haven of rest ! 
No more to brave the billow ; 

T leave the wave, the rolling crest, 
or th’ shade of thy weeping willow. 


Farewell! farewell! O, Ocean! farewell! 

I leave thy rough bosom, thy deep yawning cell ; 

Thou hast charms for the many, for me thou hast none: 
I go row, farewell! to those waiting at home. 


The pilot, in bringing the ship up to the wharf, missed in his eal- 
culation, and was obliged to make another attempt ; and, on com- 
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ing up the second time, ran into the stern of s boat, lying at anchor, 
and smashed her yaw. 

The wharf was lined with spectators, and runners for the public 
houses ; one of the latter was of which so eager in getting on board, 
that he fell headlong mto the decp below, and came near being 
drowned. 

Having reached the desired haven, we started up into the city, 
walking like blind horses, and put up at 144, Fulton street. 

I rambled about this great Emporium of the east until the after- 
noon of the 23d, when, leaviag Winslow in the City, I took the cars, 
and arrived in Binghamton early the next morning, being detained 
three hours on account of their running off the track. 

Here I took a private conveyance, and reached, in thirty-five 
miles’ travel, the residence of my wife’s father, in Bradford county, 
Pennsylvania ; where I was welcomed by my chosen companion 
with a trembling hand, a tearful eye, with a brow dimpled with the 
smile of joy, aud the expression of delight, mingled with awakened 
surprise. 

Remaining here, wxh the exception of a journey into different 
parts of New York State, until April Ist, I set out on that day with 
my wife and child for Kalamazoo, where I arrived on the 3d. 

Thus I made the circuit, not of the world, but of the greater part 
of the United States and Mexico. Indeed, it is no small ‘ask to 
perform a journey like this. Yet, aside from its toils, privations, and 
sufferings, it has many pleasures connected with its history. I dare 
not, however, indeed, I would not give the slightest encouragement 
to any, to trust their lives and fortunes in such a tour. Although 
they may do well, yet it makes life a burden, leaves care-worn the 
brow ; robs health of its vigor, and brings, even if successful, no an- 
tidote to the pallid invalid, struggling in the last ray of hope. 

I have told my story, and now present it to all whom it may con- 
cern, or interest; begging, at the same time, a full pardon for its 


many imperfections. 
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“Chamberlain Boys” 


According to family tradition, as remembered by Elrod J. and Vernon 
R. Chamberlain, grandsons of Luther F. Chamberlain, their grandfather 
and his two brothers, William T. and Milton went to California to search 
for gold in 1850. Luther was the oldest, being 28 in 1850, while 
William T. was 24 and Milton 16 years old. All had been born in New 
York State. The Chamberlains were some of the first farmers to settle 
in Cooper Township and actively participated in civic and political 
affairs. The only other report of them in California is from a letter 
published by the Kalamazoo Gazette on November “1, 1850, which 
states that they are in the vicinity of Hangtown, in September of 1850. 

Luther F. Chamberlain (born March 10, 1822), died in West Cooper 
on November 9, 1893, at 71 years of age. 

His brother, William T. (born July 5, 1826), died in West Cooper, 
May 27, 1900. Milton was born in 1834 and died in 1915, according to 
his gravestone. 


Cooley, Benjamin 


Four Cooley brothers, Thomas, Arad, Anthony and Benjamin, came 
to Kalamazoo County in May of 1831. Thomas and Arad bought land 
in Portage Township while Anthony settled at Bronson, later renamed 
Kalamazoo. Benjamin did not become a permanent resident. Anthony 
Cooley had a son, Benjamin, who died in Schoolcraft, Michigan, on 
September 29, 1889, at the age of 70 or 71. A news item in the 
Kalamazoo Gazette of September 6, 1850, reports that the Balches, 
Cooley and others were living 50 miles from Sacramento City. There are 
no data indicating which, if either one, of the above Benjamin Cooleys 
went to California in 1850. 


Davis, Edward Hatch 


Edward H. Davis, grandson and namesake of the gold seeker, vividly 

remembers his grandparents. He was ten years old when he attended his 
funeral at Mt. Home Cemetery in Kalamazoo, on December 4, 1899. 
‘ Davis came to Kalamazoo from Ohio in the 1840’s to ply his trade 
of blacksmithing until March of 1850, when he and his brother Elisha 
were lured by gold to California. He stayed there about three years 
according to his obituary. Milo Goss (Kalamazoo Public Library History 
Collection, call number H920, G677), ina letter to his wife, states that 
Davis left for home from San Francisco by steamer on May 1, 1851. 
Davis apparently did well in California, either by blacksmithing or 
mining, or both, because he bought large tracts of farm land in Kalamazoo 
County upon his return. He also engaged in the dry goods business, and 
at a later date, was financially involved in a local wagon firm. He built 
the International Block and Hotel on the northeast corner of Burdick 
and South Streets, sometime in 1869 or 1870. 


Davis, Elisha 
Little information exists about Elisha P. Davis. He left for California 


with his brother Edward in 1850 (see above). An Elias Davis, age 37, is 
listed in the United States Census of 1850, as living in Charlestown 


Township of Kalamazoo County, as married to Amelia aged 23, and as 
the parent of a young child. 


DeMott, Jack (John) 


Jack DeMott, a printer at the Kalamazoo Gazette, was 23 years old 
when he left for California on March 28, 1850. Instead of mining he 
plied his trade on the Placer Times_in Sacramento, earning one dollar 
an hour. Kalamazooans were informed of the above by the E. R. Finley 
letter, published by the Kalamazoo Gazette on March 28, 1850. 

The only other reference to be found relative to Jack DeMott is that 
he was assistant foreman of the Neptune Bucket Company and one of 
the managers of the First Annual Ball, given by the Kalamazoo Fire 
Department on January 14, 1847 (Kalamazoo Gazette, January 1, 1847). 


Dillie, David S. 


David S. Dillie, according to extant records, had a “‘squat claim” 
on Gull oe in 1830. The following year he moved to Kalamazoo. In 
one instance he is stated to be a cooper and in another he is placed at 
the intersection of Kalamazoo and Michigan Avenues, where he is 
making bricks, Perhaps he did both. 

The United States Census of 1840 has an entry for D. S. Dillie, 
stating that he is between 40 and S50 years old, married to a woman who 
is 20 to 30 years of age and that they are the parents of five children. 
If this is the individual who went to California in 1850, then he was be- 
tween 50 and 60 years old. David S. Dillie married Miss Julia O. Matthews 
at Comstock, Michigan, on February 15, 1837 (Kalamazoo Gazette, 
February 18, 1837). A short article about California in the Kalamazoo 
Gazette of January 10, 1851, reports, but doubts the truth of, a rumor 
that David E. [sic] Dillie has died in California. 


Drake, Benjamin, Jr. 


Two Drake brothers participated in the California Gold Rush. 
Francis left for the west on March12 with 20 other Kalamazooans 
so that Clapp’s original party included his brother Benjamin, as well 
as Hays and Nearpass (Kalamazoo Gazette March 12, 1880). 

“The late Benjamin Drake, Jr., who died [3-12-1880] while on a visit 
to Kalamazoo in 1880, and who had been many years before that one of 
the best known and most esteemed business men of this county, was 
born in St. Clair County, Mich., in 1830. He was a son of Benjamin 
Drake, Sr., and Maria (Ogden) Drake, the former a native of New Jersey 
and the latter of Canada. The younger Benjamin grew to manhood in 
this county and received his education in the public schools. In 1850, 
under the impulse of the excitement over the discovery of gold in 
California, he joined a party in a trip to that state, and there he spent 
four years engaged in packing supplies to the mining camps. Returning 
to Kalamazoo, he operated a livery barn for a number of years, then 
farmed in this county until 1870, when he went again to California, 
where he remained for ten years. At the end of that period he made 
another visit to his old home and died while it was in progress in 


Kalamazoo. On May 27, 1857, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Soledad De La Vega, a step-daughter of Henry Breese, a well known 
pioneer of Schoolcraft, this county. She was a native of Matamoras, 
Mexico, her father having been born in Spain and her mother in Stafford 
County, Va. They had four children, William H.; Ella, wife of W. H. 
Brown, of Kalamazoo; Jane I., wife of M. M. Sessions, of Marietta, Ga.; 
and Charles A., now of New York City. Mr. Drake was not an active 
partisan in politics. Fraternally he belonged to the Masonic order.” 
(David Fisher & Frank Little, Editors, Compendium of History & 
Biography of Kalamazoo County, Michigan, A. W. Bowen & Co., 
Chicago, [1906.] 


Drake, Francis 


“The late Francis Drake, a native of this county, who died in 
California in 1894, after a residence of more than forty-three years in 
that and adjoining states, was the son of Benjamin Drake, one of the 
honored pioneer farmers of Kalamazoo county, where he lived on a 
fine farm three miles from the city of Kalamazoo. Benjamin Drake was 
born in Sussex county, New Jersey, on January 10, 1787, and on reach- 
ing his majority started in life for himself. His son Francis grew to 
manhood in this county and was educated at a school established by 
his father. He assisted in clearing and cultivating the home farm, re- 
maining with his parents until 1850, when he was married to Miss Mary 
Goodridge, a daughter of Isaiah and Susan Goodridge, also pioneers of 
Kalamazoo County. The next year Mr. Drake left his young family: 
and went to California in quest of gold, making the trip across the plains 
with ox teams and suffering untold hardships on the way. For a number 
of years he mined in California and Arizona with indifferent success, 
then went to packing supplies to Marysville and Placerville [California] 
with two pack teams which he owned. In this venture he prospered, 
doing a profitable business. The last years of his life he passed as a 
private detective for the Wells-Fargo Express Company. He also served 
as sheriff of two California counties. He died in California in 1894 and 
his remains were buried in California, where he had lived. His wife died 
in 1853, two years after he went to California. One child was born to 
them, their daughter Mary F., who is living in Kalamazoo’’. (David 
Fisher & Frank Little, Editors, Compendium of History and Biography 
of Kalamazoo County, Michigan, A. W. Bowen & Co., Chicago [1906.] 


Dunham, Alfred 


Little biographical data could be found about Alfred Dunham. The 
1850 United States Census tabulates him as 28 years old, born in New 
York State, living in Kalamazoo Township, married and the parent of 
four children, all born in Michigan. When John T. Clapp wrote to his 
father, shortly after his arrival in California, he reported that he found 
the Dunham brothers at the diggings on Roses Bar on the Yuba River, 
some 80 miles west of Marysville. Both were well. (Kalamazoo Gazette, 
November 1, 1850) 


Dunham, Wesley 


Allthat is known about Wesley Dunham appears in the United States 
Census of 1850. It states that he was living in Kalamazoo Township, 
was married to Celia, aged 22, and was born in New York State in 1820. 


Fitch, George A. 


The Kalamazoo Telegraph was being published by George A. Fitch at 
the time he printed Clapp’s California Gold Rush Journal. His paper was 
the first to espouse Republican political viewpoints in the state of 
Michigan. He was the son of Asa (born January 6, 1778; died September 
8, 1877) and Sophronia Fitch (born October 25, 1790; died October 26, 
1880), who had moved to Kalamazoo Township from New York State 
in 1836 or 1837. George Fitch, born in New York State, was 19 years 
old in 1850. He attended the Branch University in Kalamazoo from 
1843 to 1846, then under the direction of Dr. James A. B. Stone. He is 
described by his contemporaries as a persuasive and forceful organizer as 
well as a vigorous and elegant writer. From Kalamazoo he went to 
Lansing in 1 866 to be the State Printer. He moved to Chicago to engage 
in railroad and other speculative projects some ten years before his 
demise. He died at 50 years of age in Washington, D. C., on November 13, 
1881. 


Gilbert, Harvey 


Almost no biographical details are to be found about Harvey Gilbert 
in the usual sources of information. Some newspaper items of 1850 to 
1854 refer to an H. Gilbert, who may be Henry, a contemporary of 
Harvey Gilbert’s. Only one California letter, of the several published in 
the Kalamazoo Gazette, mentions his name. John T. Clapp wrote to his 
father on August 29, 1850, that he found Harvey on Roses Bar, about 
80 miles from Marysville. Gilbert, he reports, “. . . spoke rather dis- 
couraging of the mines, as though it was ten chances to one; and well 
he might, for, according to his own story, he never made much in the 
mines, even last year; and what he got he made by keeping boarders” 
(Kalamazoo Gazette, November 1, 1850.) 


Gingles, Christopher C. 


Gingles established ownership of his copy of Clapp’s journal by 
writing his name across the one which is a part of the Newberry Library 
rare book collection. He was the son of James and Hannah Gingles, 
early settlers in Prairie Ronde Township, Kalamazoo County. Christopher 
was born in New Jersey on March 10, 1836 and was brought by his 
parents to Michigan sometime prior to 1838 when his family is listed 
with “resident tax payers of 1838”. Christopher Gingles died on Decem- 
ber 28, 1910, at Schoolcraft, Michigan, where he retired after spending 
his life as a farmer and carpenter. 


Hays, A. L. 


A. L. Haysis as difficult to find data about as some others mentioned 


ae 


by Clapp. He may be the Albert Hayes [sic] who enlisted in Company 
C, 6th Regiment, Michigan Volunteer Infantry, on August 20, 1861, at 
Schoolcraft and served until his discharge at Kalamazoo on August 22, 
1864. He was 23 years old in 1850 (United States Census, Kalamazoo 
County). In published letters from California Hays (no given name) 
appears only once when William A. Glover wrote on September 8, 1850, 
to say that Hays was with Wheatly and other Kalamazooans at Weaver, 
California (Kalamazoo Gazette, November 1, 1850). 


McLennon “‘boys” 


No mention of any kind of a McLennon, with any form of a given 
name, could be found. 


McLinn, Curtis 


Relatively little biographical information can be found about Curtis 
McLinn. The 1850 United States Census states that he lived in Kalamazoo 
Township, that he was 25 years old and was born in Vermont. He 
served as a volunteer in the Ist Regiment of Michigan Infantry during 
the Mexican War, enlisted on November 5, 1847, and left the service on 
July 18, 1848. McLinn left for California on March 28, 1850 in company 
with John Wheatly, Myron Stone, John DeMott and Orrin Mills 
(Kalamazoo Gazette, March 29, 1850). R. Blackitt, in a letter dated 
November 21, 1850, and published in the Kalamazoo Gazette on January 
17, 1851, states that McLinn and others“. . . have gone to the Southern 
diggings, on to the Rancharee and Mud Creeks’’. In 1853 McLinn had a 
ranch on the Sacramento River, about 35 miles from Forbestown 
(Edric Atwater letter, Kalamazoo Gazette, November 18, 1853). Lack 
of probate, tax, death and other records indicate that Curtis McLinn 
probably did not return to Kalamazoo. 


Mills, Orrin C. 


Kalamazoo County Probate Court records indicate that Orrin C. Mills 
died intestate in San Antonio, Texas, sometime in December of 1862. 
He left a widow, Carolina S. Bangs Mills, and three children. No news- 
paper files or vital statistics are available in San Antonio for 1862. In 
the United States Census of 1850 he is listed as 21 years old, with two 
brothers, John E., 35 years old, and Charles, 28 years old. All were born 
in New York State and were living in Kalamazoo Township. He was a 
student at Kalamazoo College shortly after it was founded. Mills left for 
California on March 28, 1850 in company with John Wheatly, Myron 
Stone, Curtis McLinn and John DeMott, taking, the editor believed, 
the Arkansas route (Kalamazoo Gazette, March 29, 1850). In November 
of 1850, he was at the ‘Southern diggings’ on the Rancharee and 
Mud Creeks (Blackitt letter, Kalamazoo Gazette, January 17, 1851). 


Neal, 


The only information about any Neal in the usual sources, like cen- 
sus reports, newspapers, probate records, county histories, directories, 


etc., consists of an obituary in the Kalamazoo Morning Gazette of 
August 7, 1887, which states that Moses Neal, a well-known former 
resident, died at his home in Mattawan, Michigan. There is no way of 
knowing if Moses Neal had been in the Gold Rush of 1849. 


Nearpass, William H. 


Little biographical data about William Nearpass is to be found in 
the usual sources of information. About all that could be discovered is 
that the wife of William H. Nearpass died on October 12, 1848 at the 
age of 21 years, 6 months and 27 days, and that she was buried in the 
South West Street Cemetery, now a park in the area of Westnedge and 
Wheaton Avenues. A three-line advertisement in the Kalamazoo Gazette 
of October 10, 1856, calls attention to the fact that ‘““Mr. W. H. Nearpass 
has become associated with C. H. Goodale in cabinet manufacturing 
business’’. From a letter written by William A. Glover, dated July 28, 
1850, and published in the Kalamazoo Gazette on October 25 of that 
year, we learn that Nearpass, Glover, Arad C. Balch, William Bryant and 
three other Kalamazooans, not mentioned in Clapp’s Journal, are living 
at Hangtown, California. A letter from Arad C. Balch dated August 29, 
1850, states that Nearpass is at a mining camp five miles from Cold 
Springs, California (Kalamazoo Gazette, October 18, 1850). Balch 
“guesses” that they are doing well. Another letter, in the Kalamazoo 
Gazette of November 1, 1850, by William A. Glover, says that Nearpass 
is with the Chamberlains in the vicinity of Hangtown. All are doing well, 
except Nearpass, who is still troubled with sore eyes and is nearly blind. 


Partington, Mrs. 
(Inscription opposite preface) 


The Yale copy of Clapp’s California booklet was dedicated on May 
25, 1854, to “Mrs. Partington” by ‘“‘her friend and well wisher’’, 
Ellery Peabody of Kalamazoo, Michigan. “‘Mrs. Partington’’ was the pen 
name by which Benjamin Penhollow Shillaber was widely known 
throughout the United States. He was born in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, on July 12, 1814, and died at Chelsea, Massachusetts, on 
March 25, 1890. Shillaber was famous as a writer, journalist and lecturer 
during the second half of the last century. Publication of his ‘‘Mrs. 
Partington Papers” and “Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington” led to 
his nation-wide reputation as a humorist. Mr. Shillaber, alias Mrs. 
Partington, was a scheduled speaker before the Ladies’ Library Asso- 
ciation of Kalamazoo, on March 11, 1857 (Kalamazoo Gazette, Decem- 
ber 12, 1856). 


Peabody, Ellery 
(Inscription opposite preface) 


The only information that could be gleaned about a Peabody in 
early Kalamazoo resources is that an E. Peabody was a member of the 
Excelsior Fire Company, No. 2, that advertised a “Second Annual Ball”’ 
to be held in Firemen’s Hall on Christmas Eve of 1854 (Kalamazoo 
Gazette, December 15, 1854). 


Simpson, Robert 


The Kalamazoo Gazette of March 15, 1850, reported that ‘‘A large 
concourse of citizens assembled at the Depot, on Tuesday afternoon 
[March 12, 1850], to witness the departure of another company of 
California adventurers from our village. The friends of those leaving — 
in many cases young and recent brides — mothers, sisters, fathers and 
brothers, all crowded around the cars, with aching hearts, to bid the 
dearest objects of the affections, God speed, upon their long and perilous 
journey”. Robert Simpson was one of twenty men in the group. Myron 
H. Stone wrote to George D. Rice, of Kalamazoo, on August 11, 1850, 
to give him a report on Kalamazoo County men in California (Kalamazoo 
Gazette, November 1, 1850). Among other things he stated that Simpson 
was in the area of Weavertown, which he estimated to be 50 miles from 
Sacramento. He also reported that the yield in gold was running from 
$1 to $500 a day. Only three other bits of information could be 
discovered about Simpson in local records. A son, John J. Simpson, was 
buried in the South West Street Cemetery on January 23, 1853, at the 
age of 2 years, 6 months and 18 days. An R. Simpson was included in 
the 1860-1861 Kalamazoo Directory (Loomis and Talbot) as a moulder 
living on the south side of Lovell, between Park and Rose Streets. 
Lastly, a Robert Simpson is listed in the Kalamazoo Directory of 
1869-1870 (James M. Thomas) as second assistant foreman of Burr 
Oak Co., No. 1, of the Kalamazoo Fire Department. 


Stone, Myron H. 


Myron Holly Stone was an adventurous soul. He was home less than 
two years after serving as a volunteer in the Mexican War, when he 
turned around and headed for California and its promise of instant 
wealth. He enlisted in Kalamazoo on November 5, 1847 and served in 
Company A, First Regiment, Michigan Infantry. From his army record 
we have the only physical description of a Kalamazoo participant in the 
Gold Rush of ‘49: height 5 feet, 7 inches; complexion - light; eyes - blue; 
hair - brown. He read law, probably in Kalamazoo, and wasadmitted to 
the local bar on December 20, 1849 (Michigan Pioneer Historical Col- 
lections, Vol. II, page 313). The United States Census of 1850 has an 
entry for a Myron Stom [sic], age 37, who was born in Warren, New 
York. On the other hand, if he is the Myron Stone who appears in the 
Simon Stone Genealogy, by J. Gardner Bartlett (Stone Family Asso- 
ciation, Boston, 1926), then he was born in Pittsford, Monroe County, 
New York, on June 27, 1814 and came to Michigan with his parents in 
1831. They settled at Ray, Macomb County, Michigan about 1843. 
When he came to Kalamazoo is not known. Stone is said to have died 
“somewhere” in Michigan in 1871. 


Walbridge, Frank E. 


Frank E., like his brother Samuel E. Walbridge, was the son of David 
S. and Eliza Taggart Walbridge. When the United States Census was 
compiled for 1850, Frank E. is tabulated as living in Kalamazoo Town- 
ship, 22 years old and as having been born in New York State. He enlisted 


in the Second Regiment, Michigan Volunteer Cavalry on September 2, 
1861. He first served as a Lieutenant. On June 14, 1862, he was pro- 
moted to Assistant Quarter-master of the United States Army. 

The two brothers left for California on March 12, 1850, in company 
with several other Kalamazoo men, many of whom are mentioned in 
Clapp’s journal (Kalamazoo Gazette, March 15, 1850). The same paper 
of August 30, 1850, reported that they had safely reached the mines in 
California. The two brothers probably first prospected for gold. Soon, 
however, they switched to keeping a dairy farm, hoping to sell milk to 
the people of Sacramento (Kalamazoo Gazette, January 17, 1851). In 
July of 1852, the two are stated to be the last of the Kalamazoo 
California contingent at Sacramento (Kalamazoo Gazette, August 27, 
1852). 


Walbridge, Samuel E. 


Samuel E., brother of Frank E. (see above) was also born in New 
York State, around 1826. The Walbridge family came to Kalamazoo in 
1841. The father, David S. Walbridge, bought grain, built mills 
and shipped flour out of the area on flat boats he built and operated on 
the Kalamazoo River. In the 1860’s Samuel E. Walbridge was known in 
Kalamazoo as a merchant, miller and proprietor of the Cold Stream 
Mills. He died at his home in Kalamazoo on February 25, 1883 
(Kalamazoo Gazette, February 27, 1883). 


Wheatley, John B. 


This is another early Kalamazooan about whom there is little 
biographical information. The United States Census of 1850 reveals he 
was 26 years old at that time, came originally from New York State and 
that he was a resident of Kalamazoo Township. The Kalamazoo Public 
Library Vital Statistics File indicates that he was a Canadian by birth and 
75 years old when he died on September 9, 1900. He and Myron H. 
Stone, Curtis McLin, Jack D. DeMott and Orrin C. Mills — all mentioned 
by Clapp — left for California on March 28, 1850. In November of that 
year he was reported at Weaver, California, by William A. Glover 
(Kalamazoo Gazette, November 1, 1850). 

The Kalamazoo Directory of 1860-61 (Loomis & Talbot) lists him 
as a millwright who is living on the south side of Lovell Street, between 
Park and Rose Streets. 


Winslow, George W. 


George Washington Winslow was one of Kalamazoo’s earliest settlers. 
He was born August 9, 1805, in Coleraine, Franklin County, Massa- 
chusetts. For a while he practiced his trade of stone cutting in Buffalo. 
In 1835 he came to Kalamazoo and became a dealer in general mer- 
chandise until the Panic of 1837. In September of 1848, he was back in 
the marble trade, making many of the handsome tombstones still to be 
found in Kalamazoo and Kalamazoo County cemeteries. He was active 
in local social and political affairs. 

Winslow left for the California gold fields on February 27, 1850, 
with eleven other Kalamazooans,. The party included Amos Brownson, 
Arad C, and Samuel Balch (Kalamazoo Gazette, March 1, 1850). 


THE 


LATTER-DAY SAINTS’ 


EMIGRANTS’ GUIDE: 


BEINO & 


TABLE OF DISTANCES, 


SHOWING ALL TIIE 


SPRINGS, CREEKS, RIVERS, HILLS, MOUNTAINS, 
CANPING PLACES, AND ALL OTHER NOTABLE PLACES, 


FROM COUNCIL BLUFFS, 


TO TUE 


VALLEY OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 
aLso, THE 


LATITUDES, LONGITUDES AND ALTITUDES 
OF THE PROMINENT POINTS ON THE ROUTE. 


TOCETHER WITH REMARKS ON THE NATURE OF TIE LAND, 
TLIBER, GRASS, &c, 


THE WHOLE NOUTE WAVING BEEK CANEFULLY MEASURED BY A ROADONE- 


TER, AND THE DISTASCE FROM PUIXT To FOINT, IN 
ENGLISH MILES, ACCURATELY SHOWRF. 
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BY W. CLAYTON. 


ST. LOUIS: 
MO. REPUELICAN STEAM POWGCR PRCOSS—CHAMBERS & KNAPP. 
1813. 


GREGORY’S CALIFORNIA EXPRESS. 
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THIS LINE, one of the oldestestablished in the business, dis- 
patch messengers TWICE EVERY MONTH, by Steamers leaving 
New-York and San Francisco, iii charge of Letters, Parcels, 
Packages, Gold Dust and valuables, for distribution throughs 
out the United States and Californie. SING INVARIABLY 
AHEAD OF THE MAILS, the best medium is pregented to the 
public for the prompt dispatch of correspondence. 

If possible, letters should be directed to the care of mercantile 
houses, or well-known residents, in San Francisco or other 
parts of Califormia, by which means their carlier delivery may 
be insured. 

Letters directed simply to “ California,” or “ at the mines,” 
will not be forwarded, as little probability exists of their reach- 
ing the persons so vagucly addressed. 

After addressing the letter, enclose it in an envelope, and 
direct to J. W. GREGORY, 149 Pearl Street, New-York, 
post-paid to New-York. Messengers leave this office, by every 
Steamer, for San Francisco, with letters, small .parcels, and 
packages, to be delivered immediately on arrival at San Fran- 
cisco, to Mr. JosepH W. GREGORY, who has every facility 
at hand for their immediate @elivery to the consignees in San 
Francisco and various parts of California. The arrangements 
of this Express being of the most perfect description, no delay 
can occut that itis possible to provide against. Parcels received 
until the morning of the day the Steamer leaves, and letters 
until 24 P. M.; packages and heavy freight must be delivered 


at our Office prior to the day of sailing, where goods awaiting ~ 


shipment are covered by insurance. 


THOMPSON & HITCHCOCK, 


Manacers & AGENTS, 


149 Pearl Street, cor. Wall. 


P. S. Shippers by this Express, can avojd the annoyance and 
expense of clearing their goods at the Custom House. Terms 
reasonable. 

Tickets for the different Steamers can be procured at the 
Oflices of this Express in New-York, San Francisco, or Sac- 
rumento Cityy 

[ufourmation concerning the forwarding of goods, or the de- 
parture of the different lines of Steamers, furnished to appli 
cants, by mail or otherwis2. 
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John T. Clapp’s House 
609 Oak St. Paw Paw Mich. Dec., '76 
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